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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

SS since President McKinley was disrespectfully re- 
ferred to in a Democratic news-letter as ‘‘ Wabbling Wil- 
liam.’’ And regretfully it must be admitted that he is 

fairly earning the title in his handling of the Cuban question, as 

he fairly earned it by his course in regard to the question of cur- 
rency. Before his nomination by the Republicans in 1896 as 
their candidate for President Mr. McKinley vacillated much upon 
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the currency question, showed much indecision of mind. It was 
not many years before that he was an avowed advocate of free 
silver coinage and persistent exposer of the evils inseparable from 
the gold standard, it was only a few weeks before that he stood 
as a sort of compromiser between the policies of gold mono- 
metalism and free silver coinage, from the day of his nomination 
he never referred to the gold standard as entailing any evils and 
expatiated upon the advantages derived from such a standard 
and the evils to be feared from changing this standard—expa- 
tiated in this manner, though from time to time he promised to 
bend his efforts to the restoration of bimetallism by international 
agreement, the upsetting of the gold standard that was well nigh 
all that could be desired, and the changing of this standard that 
he declared would be beset with grave dangers. 

Well might the stranger have asked: ‘‘ Why incur these 
dangers to effect a change of standard from which we would 
profit nothing ?’’ The only satisfactory answer was that the one pur- 
pose of pursuing such a policy was to catch votes. And as to the 
grander vacillation of President McKinley, a vacillation from na- 
tional bimetallism to international bimetallism and from interna- 
tional bimetallism to gold monometallism it can only be said that he 
changed when it most profited him to change, changed just when 
changes were most opportune to promote the chances of his nomi- 
nation. Evidently his idea was to shape his views in accordance 
with the desires of his supporters, and when their views of what 
would be politic changed so did his convictions change. Thus it 
was that, trimming his views to fit the changing winds of politi- 
cal fortune, Mr. McKinley earned the title of ‘‘ Wabbling Wil- 
liam,’’ a title quite appropriate. And as his support has come 
more and more from the moneyed interests so moré and more has 
he come to reflect their views. 

THis is distinctly so in regard to financial matters as has long 
been recognized, but it is also true in regard to other matters, in 
regard to the shaping of our foreign relations. The will of the 
President has come to be, we very much fear, but a reflection of 
the will of the moneyed interests. They have come to dictate 
the financial policy of the country, in great measure they have 
come to dictate the foreign policy. 

That the President is under this dictation, that his foreign 
policy is tempered by the effort to direct it so as to keep the 
interests of speculative cliques ever uppermost, to put the ad- 
vancement of those interests first, the advancement of general 
interests second has been made only too apparent during the 
past week. First place has he given to the wishes of the 
moneyed interests, second place to the wishes of the general 
public, and when those wishes conflict, the wishes of the few 
have been obeyed the wishes of the many ignored. 

That he has shaped his foreign policy, that he is dealing 
with the Cuban question under such influences is only too clear. 
He made this clear in his message sent to Congress in trans- 
mitting the report of the Naval Court of Inquiry upon the 
Maine'disaster. He has made this clear to many Congressmen 
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and so the dissatisfaction, the disposition to take the question out 
of the President’s hands, so that the will, the wishes, of the people 
and not of the moneyed interests may be carried out, a disposi- 
tion that may be given positive form before this reaches our 
readers, 

In brief, the speculative interests bent on a ‘‘ bull cam- 
paign’’ and putting pockets ahead of country, selfishness before 
justice are for peace at any price, and President McKinley 
evinces an anxiety to serve them. ‘This a great part of Congress 
deduces from his message, and in this policy Congress is in no 
humor to acquiesce. Members of Congress have long kept 
silent, trying to believe that President McKinley would handle 
the Maine question and the greater question of Cuba with that 
boldness and frankness and decision that would be pleasing to 
the American people, but the President’s message on the Maine 
question, his lack of decision, his want of a firm policy has bred 
disappointment, and they are disposed to keep silence, disposed 
to meekly follow the President no longer. The President not 
leading Congress will. 


THE prime question suggested by the President’s message 
was this: Is the ship of state, now in more troublesome, more 
dangerous waters than it has been in for years, drifting without 
a guiding hand of firmness at the helm? The President in his 
message on the Maine report unmistakably shows that his hand 
which is upon the helm is one of hesitation not of firmness, not a 
guiding hand such as would give definite direction to the policy 
of the government but a hand giving weak and uncertain guid- 
ance, a hand that is guiding only so far as it is guided by the 
will of another than the possessor of the hand, namely, by the 
will and wishes of the speculative cliques. And the will, the 
desire of these speculative cliques is not the desire of our people 
at large and, therefore, so far as the speculative cliques shape 
and dictate the policy of Mr. McKinley, so far as they guide his 
hand that hand is not guided as the majority of our people would 
prefer to see it guided. Recognizing this Mr. McKinley feels an 
influence that tends to deter him from carrying out to a finality 
the will of the speculative cliques. And so in the management 
of the Cuban question Mr. McKinley stands forth as ‘‘ Wabbling 
William.’’ Congresss peaking its mind, Congress pressing him, 
he may wabble away from the dictation of the speculative cliques 
in the Cuban matter altogether. Let us hope so. 


Mr. McKINLEyY’s Maine message is no credit to the exalted 
office that he occupies. From the tone it would seem that he 
wrote it under the impression that it was to be presented for the 
consideration of some kindergarten class. We have stretched out 
into two newspaper columns a message that had much better been 
written in these few words: ‘‘I herewith transmit to Congress 
the report of the Naval Board of Inquiry upon the sinking of the 
battleship Maine.’’ ‘ 

His message contained nothing more than is contained in 
this one sentence though it was strung out toa length of two 
columns. All this message served to do was to transmit to Con- 
gress the report of the Naval Court of Inquiry upon the Maine 
disaster. In this message the President made no suggestions, 
outlined no policy to be pursued. He undertook to paraphrase 
or epitomize the findings of the court and he did it badly ; he 
put emphasis on no part of the findings, he opens his message by 
repeating the fiction that the Maine was sent to Havana ona 
mission of friendship, to promote friendly relations, when every 
one knows and it is shown ,by the evidence that was taken by 
the Naval Court and submitted to Congress along with the report, 
that she was sent to Havana to protect American citizens in the 
event of any mob outbreak such as was deemed imminent and a 
taste of which had been given just before the sending of the 
Maine to Havana, indeed led to that sending. And the message 








he thus opens he ends by declaring that he has caused a copy of 
the report of the Naval Court of Inquiry tebe laid before the 
government of Spain and patiently awaits the reply of Spain, 


vaguely expressing the hope that Spain will voluntarily make - 


amends for the sinking of the Maine, which is assuming a great 
deal considering that, the report of the Naval Court does not 
directly hold Spain responsible, and considering that Mr. Mc- 
Kinley does not give any indication of what he expects. In thus 
presenting the report to the Spanish Government without de- 
mand of any kind Mr. McKinley opens the way to further delay, 
and simply evinces that his policy begins and ends with delay. 


IN striking contrast to the weak and empty message of the 
President is the terse and pointed report of the naval court of 


inquiry. This court finds that the Maine was blown up from the. 


outside by a submarine mine, and that the damage done to the 
Maine by the partial blowing up of some of her own magazines 
was secondary to the damage caused directly by the explosion of 
the mine, which explosion preceded and was the cause of any 
secondary explosions upon the Maine. 

’ Who caused this mine to be exploded under the Maine is a 
question the court does not answer. But with the placing of that 
mine under the Maine or the Maine over that mine Spanish 
officialdom must have had connection. Of the explosion of this 
mine Spanish officialdom must have had knowledge. The report 
of the naval court of inquiry leaves no other conclusion than this 
possible. : 

By a submarine mine the Maine was blown up. This the 
court finds. The question, and this question the court leaves 
unanswered for by positive evidence it cannot be answered, is then, 
how came this mine to be in Havana harbor and how came the 
Maine to be placed over it? Obviously the mine was there 
because planted there by Spanish engineers, the Maine came to be 
placed over such mine because the captain of the port directed 
her anchorage over it. ' 

To suppose that the planting of the mine and blowing up of 
the Maine was the work of some fanatic or group of fanatics 
without connection to ‘the Spanish Government is out of the 
question. A submarine mine is no more to be carried around in 
one’s pocket, out of the sight of everyone, than a park of artillery, 
and a park of artillery would be about as easy to buy by a 
private individual, and the purchase attract no more attention 
than the purchase of a submarine mine. Nor is a submarine 
mine of the powerful kind that must have exploded under the 
Maine of such simple construction that anyone might manufac- 
ture it. It would take one skilled in the making of mines and 
one with facilities at hand to construct and plant a successful 
mine. And these opportunities are only open in Havana to 
Spanish officialdom ; it is doubtful if anyone in Havana outside 
of the official ranks is possessed of the requisite skill to make and 
plant a mine. Add to this that the smuggling into Havana of 
such a bulky thing as a submarine mine would be quite impossi- 
ble, at least without official connivance, and it is evident that 
knowledge of the mine that laid low the Maine must have been 
known to some Spanish officers, that Spanish officialdom must 


have planted the mine even though having no part in the explo- — 


sion, and that as Spain is responsible for the acts of her servants 
so she should be held accountable for the loss of the Maine, a 
loss caused by her servants. 


- 


For seven weeks and pending the inquiry and report of the 
Naval Court the American people suspended judgment as to the 
responsibility of Spain for the sinking of the Maine. And now 
that the inquiry has been completed and the report made which 
clearly shows Spain’s responsibility, the American people ask that 
judgment should be at once entered up against Spain, that de- 
mand should be made upon Spain to make apology for the treach- 
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erous act of her officials and called upon to pay an indemnity to 


' the United States for the loss of the ship and a further indemnity 


to be distributed among the heirs of those who perished on the 
Maine in Havana harbor. 

Unless ‘Spain refuses to render such satisfaction no embroil- 
ment should grow out of this question of the sinking of the 
Maine. But such refusal there is good ground to anticipate, for 
Spain has pursued a superficial inquiry of her own, and her Court 
of Inquiry has reported that the Maine was destroyed not by an 
outside explosion, but by explosions within the ship. As proof 
of this contention the negative piece of evidence is submitted that 
the harbor was not filled, after the explosion, with floating bodies 
of dead fish, as it is held would have been the case if a submarine 
mine or torpedo had exploded. But, to say the least, such nega- 
tive evidence is very flimsy upon which to build a statement that 
there was no outside explosion. Nevertheless, if Spain accepts 
the report of her own Board of Inquiry, even though based on 
such flimsy foundations, as final, it is evident that serious dispute 
must arise over the question of the Maine. But until we make 
demands upon Spain for satisfaction, and this Mr. McKinley has 
purposely delayed in doing, Spain cannot refuse, and unless 
Congress, disgusted at this delay, takes the matter out of the hands 
of the Presideut and inaugurates a vigorous course, there can come 
no immediate rupture over the question of the Maine. 


But back of this question is the broader and more serious 
question of stopping the strife in Cuba and putting an end to the 
policy of extermination. And this question presses for settle- 
ment. ‘This question is, Shall we permit the continuance of a 
policy in Cuba that if left to work-out its own ends would result 
in the complete extermination of the agricultural population of 
the island and the waste of the island save that part protected by 
the Cuban arms? Shall we permit a continuance of a policy that 
when left to work out its own ends, as it was until within a few 
weeks, brought to death, by starvation, day in and day out, two, 
three or four times as many human beings as met their death by 
the blowing up of the Maine? In this policy we have a greater 
crime to deal with than the blowing up of the Maine and a crime 
that can be directly brought home to the Spaniards, the crime of 
starving women and children actually by thousands, aye by hun- 


dreds of thousands. And the nation guilty of such stupendous 


crime must suffer the penalty of her crime. Where a nation 
seeks to rule by crime and thus outrages the first principles of 
government, it must cease to rule. And this is the case of Spain 
and Cuba, and in Cuba Spain must cease to rule. 


BITS B x 





THE men of the Maine are dead, martyrs to Spanish 
treachery it may be and for their death Spain must render such 
satisfaction as can be rendered. But in Cuba there are,thou- 
sands who are still alive, who have clung to a precarious -condi- 
tion while others have died of starvation, martyrs to2-Spanish 
cruelty, and these thousands can be saved. So the firstcalliupon 
us is to save these thousands, not to secure reparation for;.the 


_ destruction of the Maine, not justice for the. dead but. food for 


the living. Our first duty is intervention in Cuba on behalf.of 
the living, our first duty to put an end to the crime of starving 
thousands of women and children in Cuba that lies at the door,of 
Spain. viet 

It is our duty to put an end to this crime, to save those-yet 
alive, before exacting.punishment for Spanish treachery. And 
our duty will not be fulfilled with the mere feeding of those con- 
demned to starvation, a condemnation that we cannot see carried 
out. Our duty is not only to relieve those who suffer from 
Spain’s criminal policy but to put an end to that criminal policy, 
not only to lift up the victims but prevent the making of more, 
not only to assuage the pangs of hunger but enable the Cubans 
to feed themselves so that they may never feel such pangs, And 





this can never be attained until wasteful, fruitless war is 
banished from Cuba, until the Cubans will be free to cultivate the 
fruitful soils of Cuba. Our duty then is to free Cuba. The 
way to go about it is to set an early date for the withdrawal of 
the Spanish troops from Cuba, and if not voluntarily withdrawn 
by that time intervene in Cuba and forcibly expel them. 

It 1s said that there would be no warrant under international 
law for such a procedure. Hon. E. J. Phelps, ex-minister to 
England, dwells earnestly and long upon this question of right 
under international law and concludes that we would have none. 
But he weakens his case by showing a bitter bias against the 
Cubans. 

It has often been noted that national legislation in a new 
field appears constitutional to those who desire it, unconstitu- 
tional to those who do not. Those who desire it can be trusted 
upon to find reasons for declaring such legislation constitutional 
and if there is any approach to a general approval of such legis- 
lation it is pretty sure it will be held to be constitutional, for the 
stronger the desire for such legislation the more pains will there 
be taken in unfolding reasons upon which to declare it consti- 
tutional. 

And what is true of constitutional law is true of international 
law. If one wants to find some act a breach of international 
law, and sets out to do so, as Mr. Phelps evidently has in this 
case, he is pretty sure to be able to find reasons for holding such 
action to controvert the principles of international law. But if 
such action seems right and just and commands approval, ap- 
proval under international law can as certainly be found for 
taking it. This is inevitable under international law, which rests 
upon natural law, that is common sense and precedents. But 
precedents need not be rigidly adhered to, for with the growth of 
nations and the springing up of new relations old precedents, and 
old rules for settling differences may grow out of place. And 
so when the national conscience of a nation, that is the con- 
census of opinion of what is right and just and fair, directs a 
people in a certain line of action and by some precedent the tak- 
ing of that action is held to be out of accord with international 
law it is time that that precedent be put aside, for when it stands 
in the way of a people doing that which is obviously just and 
right and humane, it is clear that that precedent is not in accord 
with natural law, which is the foundation of international law, 
and, therefore, should not be heeded. Let us do what we feel to 
be right and just in regard to Cuba and we need not fear the 
crossing of international law. 

THE Democrats of Georgia must be hard put to it when they 
resort to such gross misrepresentation as is displayed in the fol- 
lowing extract from an editorial in the Atlanta Consti/ution com- 
menting on the refusal of Mr. Watson to run for Governor. ‘‘ His 
ability,’’ remarks the Constztution, ‘‘ his remarkable gifts of ora- 
tory and his fiery energy made him the soul of the Populist move- 
ment in the South. The leadership of Mr. Watson has kept the 
Populist party alive in this state. His retirement, therefore, can 
only be interpreted as significant of his belief that the Democratic 
party now stands for the most vital and essential of those reforms 
which he went out of the party to advocate.” 

So says the Constitution, but what says Mr. Watson in his 
letter declining the nomination of the Peoples. party of Georgia 
for Governor? Does he say he has abandoned Populism, that he 
looks again to the Democratic party? Farfromit. ‘‘Yourcause,’’ 
he writes to the Georgia Populists, ‘‘is not less dear to me 
now than heretofore. Every principle of your faith is mine also. 
Not for any office under the sun would I repudiate your friend- 
ship or your creed.’’ ‘‘In declining your nomination now I do 
not mean ‘to say that I have lost interest in your cause, or your 
candidates, I do not mean to say that your principles and your 
leaders shall not have what help I can give.” And again: 
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‘* Let no man believe that I despair of your principles, for I 
do not. You stand for the yeafning, upward tendency, of the 
middle and lower classes. You stand where the reformer has 
always stood ; for improvement, for beneficial changes, for recog- 
nition of human brotherhood in its highest sense, for equality 
before the law, and for an industrial system which is not based 
upon the right of the strong to pillage the weak. ; 

‘“ You stand knocking at the closed door of Privilege, as the 
reformer has-ever done, and saying to those within, ‘Open wide 
the doors! Let all who are worthy, enter. Let all who deserve, 
enjoy. Form no conspiracy against the unborn. Shut out no 
generations that are to be. God made itall, Forall. Put no 
barrier around the good things of life, around the high places of 
church or state. Make no laws which foster inequality. Estab- 
lish no Castt. Legalize no robbery under the name of taxes. 
Give to no person, natural or artificial sovereign powers over his 


fellow men. Open, open wide the doors! Keep the avenues of 
honor free. Close no entrance to the poorest, the weakest, the 
humblest. Say to ambition everywhere, the field is clear, the 


contest fair, come, and win your share if you can.’ 
‘*Such is Populism. Such is its glorious Gospel 
Such a creed cannot be slain by its foes.’’ 


Let Democrats extract what comfort they can from this. 


Mr. Watson declined the nomination for Governor thrust 
upon him not only for the reason that he has come toa fixed 
resolve to drop out of politics as a candidate for office, as a seeker 
after a political career, but because he believed that the Peoples 
party of Georgia would profit nothing should he make the sacri- 
fice demanded of him, that ‘‘ half a dozen other Populists who 
could be named ’’ would make a stronger run, that to his candi- 
dacy there would be a passionate resistance which no other man 
would provoke. And so Mr. Watson refused to make the 
race. 

In his letter of refusal there is a tinge of bitterness when he 
recalls his desertion by Populists in 1896, when he asserts that : 
‘* With the curse of Cassandra upon me, it was my unlucky lot 
to warn people who hated the warning, and whose anger deep- 
ened as the warning gradually secured verification.’’ 

To one sentiment that Mr. Watson voices, his reference to 
the new sectionalism, the sectionalism of South and West against 
East which he would cherish as the surest road to the triumph 
of Populist principles, South and West outvoting’ East, we feel 
bound to take exception. It is true that such sectionalism is 
growing, that there is growing up a richer and ever more power- 
ful moneyed oligarchy in the cities of the East, an oligarchy that 
drains the South and West. But this oligarchy is not synonymous 
with the East, it drains the industrial East even as it does the 
South and West, the industrial population of the East feels its 
oppressions, has to grapple with its aggressions just as the indus- 
trial population of the South and West. This oligarchy has been 
built up by the enjoyment of special privileges but the population 
of the East, in general, has not shared in the profits of such 
privileges. On the contrary, such special privileges have been 
used to exploit the manufacturer of the East who is not in some 
trust or combine, a part and parcel of the oligarchy, used to 
despoil the manufacturér of the East even as the farmer of the 
West and planter of the South. From the aggressions of this 
moneyed oligarchy the industrial classes of all sections suffer, the 
industrial classes of the East suffer, suffer none the less because 
the members of this new oligarchy, an oligarchy of wealth and 
greed, may live among them. 


LovIsIANA takes pride in having succeeded in formulating a 
plan for disfranchising the negroes that she believes will pass mus- 
ter under the fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
This plan of disfranchisement has been engrafted into the new 
state constitution which Louisiana is framing for herself. ‘To 
devise a means for letting all the whites vote and but few of the 
negroes was the task undertaken. To disfranchise the great 
body of the negroes it was finally resolved to require an educa- 












tional and property qualification. It was resolved every voter. 
must be able to read and write and own property to the value of 
$300. Such qualifications would ‘exclude the great body of 
blacks but also a great body of whites. So to let the whites in 
it was resolved that all men who were voters in 1867 or prior 
thereto and their sons and grandsons should be excepted from 
the educational and property qualifications. Thus the way to 
the voting of illiterate and propertyless whites is opened but 
closed to the illiterate and poor negroes. 

Obviously this Louisiana plan is not within the spirit even 
though it may be within the letter of the fourteenth amend- 
ment. And one danger Louisiana is running is of a reduction of 
her representation in Congress in proportion to the disfranchise- 
ment of negro voters which she proposes, for it is provided by 
the aforesaid amendment that if the right tu vote is denied by 
any state to any male twenty-one years old and a citizen of the 
United States, the basis of representation in such state shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the male citizens excluded from 
voting shall bear to the whole number of male citizens. 

The same risk is also run by Mississippi, where, we believe, 
the qualification of voters is to be able to explain the meaning 
of the constitution to the satisfaction of the election officers. 
This makes the election officers autocrats, gives them the power 
to admit or exclude the more ignorant citizens from voting just 
as they see fit. Of course this is a great party measure where 
the election officers are all of the one political hue. | 


BETWEEN the uncovering of bribery in Councils and the 
failure or rather looting of a politicians’ bank Philadelphia is 
having her full share of local excitement. The uncovering of 
bribery in councils has also its ludicrous side for though one 
bribe taker has confessed, and his guilt and that of others is un- 
doubted, it is impossible to secure his conviction because of lack 
of evidence for his own confession being made before two judges 
of the Common Pleas Courts sitting as committing magistrates 
and undertaking a public investigation cannot be used against 
him. Guilty, self-confessed, one bribe taker is, but unless new 
evidence can be found against him he must, if brought to trial, 
be discharged scott free. 

The bank failure, that of the People’s Bank, a state institu- 
tion, has several remarkable sides. This bank was organized a 
quarter of a century ago for the purpose of making a channel: 
through which large sums of state money might be put at the dis- 
posal of a certain group of men. This was done by making the 
bank a depository of state moneys, the state depositing with the 
bank a great sum of money with the tacit understanding that it 
would not be called for save after due notice. But for this com- 
fortt#islé sort of a deposit the bank never paid any interest to the 
staté, Wivugh it may have to the political machine. From half a 
millibr?t® a million of dollars has the state had on deposit with 
thisask‘almost constantly from the start. Indeed, the state de- 
posl€dasQquite generally been as large as all other deposits com- 
piasd!!s9When the bank failed it had a little over half a million 
of state ioney. 

+ bagtthe bank was assured that no call would be made upon 
thélgthte balance at any inconvenient time the bank was left free 
té16ah nearly the whole of it. The interest on the loans went to 
swéPthe profits of the bank, indeed made the bank profitable, 
while the money was naturally loaned to the political group who 
thas used state moneys to promote their speculations. These 
speculations being remarkably successful the bank grew strong 
and rich until one day a trusted cashier commenced to substract 
securities of the bank, not for his own benefit, but for that of 
another man, an officer of a speculative financial institution who 
seemingly exerted great power over the cashier. And these sub- 
tractions of securities went on until the cashier had stolen some 
‘$700,000 worth. Then came failure of the speculative financial 
institution, the Guarantors Finance Company, into whose maw 
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or rather the maw of the general manager of the company had 
gone the securities of the People’s Bank. Early exposure facing 
the casher he committed suicide, investigation showed the extent 
of the loss and the bank clésed. 

And so ended one of the pet banks of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania political machine, banks among which some millions of 
state money are constantly kept without interest. It is one way of 
supporting the machine. But as a climax and most remarkable 
of all things for a pet bank, the President of the bank, James 
Mc Manes, pledges his private fortune to an amount sufficient to 
make good, with the assessments on the capital stock of the 
bank, the cashier’s stealings and so enable the bank to be wound 
up without causing the loss of a cent to the state or any other 
depositor. 








THE RAISING OF WAR FUNDS. 


BSORBED with our own troubles with Spain, and never dis- 

A posed to borrow troubles that are bred outside of the west- 

ern hemisphere, the American people have paid little atten- 
tion to the events of great import that have been passing in 
China. Yet there has been a crisis passing in the far East, a 
crisis involving great nations, a crisis that if it does not pass off 
peacefully, as now seems likely, may have greater concern for us, 
greater concern for the Republican party than the crisis nearer at 
home. 

The effects of war on trade and party are not to be over- 
looked. War between great European nations would undoubtedly 
bring to the American people a measure of prosperity and of no 
ephemeral kind, and from prosperity the Republican party would 
profit greatly. But war between the United States and Spain, ac- 
companied, as there is reason to fear it would be, by bond issues 
so marketed as to force currency contraction, falling prices and 
discouragement to industry, would result in quite the reverse of 
prosperity, and so, perhaps, loss, not accretion, to the strength 
of the Republican party, although the war were signalized by 
flattering military and naval successes that would redound ina 
measure to the credit of the administration. ne 

Of course if the funds for carrying on a war with Spain, were 
not raised by forcing bond issues upon our markets in; such a 
way as to cause contraction and falling prices, but were raised-by 
the issue of Treasury notes in payment for army and,.naval 
supplies, which would be the course of wisdom, there. woyld 
follow the outbreak of hostilities with Spain no stagnation of 
industry but quite the reverse, even though the Treasury: notes 
thus issued: were made convertible into interest bearing bonds at 
the pleasure of the holders. The reason for this is plain. Just 
to put a bond issue upon the markets and prescribe that payment 
should be made in gold or silver or national paper currency, 
made in the money now in circulation, would inevitably lead to 
a withdrawal of money from the channels of production, cause 
virtual contraction, depress prices and undermine profits in a way 
that would cause stagnation. But provide the meays of sub- 
scribing for a bond issue before making it, provide tasaHsgn® of 
payment by the issue of Treasury notes and all the evils pf. con- 
traction resulting from a bond issue put out in the other way 
would be avoided. mn 

And by simply issuing Treasury notes convertible into bonds 
at the will of the holders, we would do more than avert contrac- 
tion, do more than avert the withdrawal of money from the 
channels of industry. We would put money into those channels 
and in those channels it would be kept until its use in such chan- 
nels did not yield as great a profit as the bonds into which such 
money, such Treasury notes might be converted would yield 
interest. 

If this policy was pursued life would be thrown into industry 
by the war, stagnation would mot be engendered. And if war 





should come we suggest, in all disinterestedness, that it be financed 
on this basis. We do not suggest any inflation of our currency, 
do not suggest the forcing of any new issues of notes into circu- 
lation, but simply the issue of Treasury notes for which provision 
for conversion into bonds: may be made at time of issue, an issue 
so that bonds may be floated to meet the costs of the war without 
forcing contraction of our currency by taking money out of the 
ordinary channels of trade and industry and directing it into the 
channels opened by the war. These channels should never be 
filled by depleting the channels of industry, for to do so would of 
necessity deaden productive industry and detract from our 
national strength ; they should be filled and kept filied by Treasury 
notes. 

As the war materials produced and paid for by these 


. Treasury notes were used up, such notes might properly be con- 


verted into bonds and new Treasury notes issued for new material. 
In this way there would be no Treasury notes outstanding save 
such as were represented by property, yet contraction and stag- 
nation of industry resulting therefrom would be avoided. 

If it becomes necessary to raise war funds let this policy be 
followed. It would redound to the advantage of the Republican 


. party, for it would bring prosperity with war,-or rather in spite 


of war and it would not necessitate on the part of the Republican 
party any swallowing, any endorsement of Populistic doctrines. 

Though pursuit of such a policy would redound to the profit 
of the Republican party we urge it in all unselfishness, we would 
rejoice to see it pursued, for it would redound to the profit, the 
advantage of our people, their strength in aggression and defence, 
to the glory and power of a country that can be made free from 
the aggressions of the moneyed oligarchy, made free from the rule 
of might and’money, made the home of free men even though it 
is not now, a country where the equality of man, the brother- 
hood of man, the great precept of Christianity, the great need 
of an advancing civilization, co-operation, may be practiced and 
wrought out in a way that is impossible elsewhere. The ad- 
vancement of the doctrine of equality, of the true principles of* 
Christianity, of civilization during the twentieth century rests 
with the American people. If they do not advance this doctrine 
it will not advance during that century, the brighter civilization 
now dawning and dependent for its unfolding upon an acknowl- 
edgment of this doctrine, a civilization dawning but still beyond 
our reach, still unattained will be set back, it may hap for cen- 
turies, set back until some race now far behind us in civilization, 
a race perhaps despised even as the Romans despised the Ger- 
maus and Britons and Celts as barbarians, may arise, come for- 
ward and advance beyond our civilization even as our civilization 
has come forward to overtop that of Rome, a civilization that 
fell because of the exalting of money and belittling of man, 
fell from the same cause that now threatens our civilization, our 
advancement, our Republic. 

But to return to the raising of war funds. We have striven 
to point out that in the raising of such funds there is a way of 
folly and of wisdom, that the way of wisdom is the issue of 
Treasury notes in advance of and as preparation for bond issues. 
And though there might be novelty for us in the pursuit of this 
way of wisdom there is nothing novel about it. With greater 
wisdom than we have evinced Great Britain has pursued just 
such a course for years in regard to taxation. Before collecting 
her taxes she furnishes her people with the means of paying 
them without depleting the instruments, the greatest instruments 
of all, pounds and shillings and pence, by which the great inter- 
changes of commodities are effected. 

As the government of Great Britain needs money it causes 
to be sold what are known as Exchequer bills, or in other words 
Treasury notes, receivable for taxes and public dues and so re- 
deemable. By the issue of these bills the loss that must ever 
result from drawing any considerable amount of money out of 
circulation and locking it up in the Treasury until such times as 
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the occasions arise to disburse it is avoided. The bills are only 
issued as the money is needed, so-money is only taken out of 
circulation by the government:to be at once put back again, 
and so the payment of taxes does not cause a wasteful locking 
up of money for these Exchequer bills. provide the means of 
payment. : 

If the necessity comes for raising war funds we can well 
profit by Britain’s example in the collection of taxes. ‘To follow 
that example is to prevent currency contraction, to prevent trade 
stagnation ; to ignore that example, to issue bonds without an 
intermediary issue of Treasury notes to provide the means of pay- 
ment, is to force contraction and stagnation. Between pursuit of 
the two policies lies all the difference between conditions of pros- 
perity and stagnation during the continuance of war. If war 
must come let us have at least the wisdom to choose it with 
prosperity. 

Thus war with Spain might be followed by trade revival or 
stagnation deeper than the present. It is in our own power to 
choose. Of course if the war led to great destruction of produc- 
tive prosperity there would not come prosperity which is an- 
other name for the more rapid accumulation of wealth. But such 
destruction of property is most improbable. 

And now one word as to the effect of war of another kind 
upon our trade and industry, war between Russia and Great 
Britain, which would probably involve the whole of Europe, war 
that is threatened as the result of Russian aggression in China, 
but hardly likely. Such a war would lead to great destruction 
of wealth. Not only this, but it would take hundreds of 
thousands of men now engaged in the production of wealth and 
turn them into consumers and destroyers of property. The re- 
sult would be a greatly increased demand for our products, espe- 
cially for our foodstuffs, and from the misfortunes of others we 
would profit greatly. Much wealth would be destroyed, but it 
would not be our wealth, not our loss, but rather our gain, for 
we would be called upon to replace much of it. This would 
bring us prosperity that would be indeed of a fleeting kind, but 
as we have already said of no ephemeral kind while the war 
lasted, and such prosperity would strengthen the Republican 
party. It is thus that the crisis in the far East to which we pay 
little attention may turn out to have great effect upon our indus- 
trial condition and the future of the Republican party. 








GREAT BRITAIN’S CRISIS AND WEAKNESS. 





\\NE week ago the London Zimes declared in its assertive 
manner that ‘‘ Port Arthur menaces and dominates the 
centre of political power in China. The intention of 

making its occupation a step toward the exclusion of all other 
influences and the ultimate subjection of China to Russia can 
scarcely be denied or disguised.”’ 

And three days later the Russian flag was raised over Port 
Arthur, Russian troops took possession of the Gibraltar ‘of the 
East. Against such occupation Great Britain strenuously pro- 
tested yet it seems she dare not back up those protests by force. 
At least she gives every indication of backing down, of a purpose 
to swallow her humiliation, cover her loss of prestige and hide 
her acknowledgment of Russian supremacy by joining in the 
Russian and German game of territorial grab, by making poor 
China suffer for her defeat. 

Not long since the British Government declared with much 
bluster that the whole of China should be kept open to British 
trade, and to development or rather exploitation by Englishmen, 
that if any nation undertook to appropriate any part of China 
with a view to dominating its trade and development to the ex- 
clusion of British, Great Britain would resist such appropria- 
tion of territory or asservation of special privileges with all 











her power, go to the length of war if necessary. But Russia 
steps across the forbidden line with calm and business like 
determination, steps across the line, boldly, openly and Britain 
withdraws from her position. A 

Thus have great events passed in the East that mark the 
supremacy of Russia over England. A great crisis has come in 
England’s career, come and seemingly passed, a crisis to which 
Britain has not risen, a crisis that has shown that she herself 
feels the weakness that many have seen, an inability to hold 
together her scattered empire in the event of war, an inability to 
battle successfully with Russia. And so, yielding as it were to 
superior force, to acknowledged superior force, she yields to Rus- 
sia, yields to Russia the domination, the development, the trade 
of a great part of China, acknowledges Russian supremacy in the 
far East even as it is recognized in Europe. 

Thus, at last, does Britain fall a victim to the Moloch greed. 
The policy of despoiling the many for the benefit of the few, the 
policy that Britain has ever pursued abroad, the policy that she 
has pursued at home ever since the close of the Napoleonic wars 
which ended for England as the Civil War did for us by the 
crowning of a moneyed oligarchy, an oligarchy that has directed 
the policy of Britain ever since, that has put its interests before 
the interests of industrial England, caused'the sacrifice of the in- 
terests of the many, of the welfare of England that the few might 
grow richer and more powerful bears its fruits. Thus the Napo- 
leonic wars brought a curse upon England as they did upon France. 
The manhood of France, that which made France strong and 
great, that made the Revolution, that made Republican France 
the mistress of monarchical Europe was in great part stamped out 
in the bloody battles of the Consulate and Empire, battles fought 
to promote no interest of France, no interest of the French, but 
the ambitions of a master man. And on the other hand the 
British people who came through the wars with success and 
glory found their success dearly bought, their glory vain, for the 
war left them enslaved to the fundholders created by the war and 
who were strong enough to direct the fiscal policy of Britain 
after its close, direct it so as to force prices down and the pur- 
chasing power of their incomes up, direct it so as to turn a greater 
and greater share of the products of labor into their hands, so as 
(#67 make the many poorer and the few richer. 
dov2@In pursuit of this policy the fundholders were highly suc- 
b&sful until the discovery of gold in California, and later in 
WetistPalia, caused such a great outflow of gold as to largely in- 
'UpMAse the aggregate stock of money, cheapen the precious metals 
difiso raise prices. ‘Then for twenty years there came an indus- 
fal expansion in England such as had never before been 
dreamed of, such as is passing again into the realms of dream- 
land. But Britain had not her rulers to bless for this industrial 
expansion and she had the moneyed oligarchy to thank when 
this expansion was checked in 1873, for it was this oligarchy 
that brought about the demonetization of silver in sundry nations 
of the western world one after the other, and so inaugurated the 
fall in prices that has marked the last quarter of the century. 

Aid this policy that has built up moneyed England at the 
éxpetise of industrial England has cost Britain dear. It has sapped 
her%f'the strength, the determination that made her great by 
rediiéing the patriotism of a goodly part of her people, and the 
richer, to the level of commercialism, the level that looks at 
pocket first and country last ; it has sapped her of her material 
strength by reducing her to dependence on other countries for 
her food ; it has well nigh destroyed that part of every people 
that is most vigorous, strongest in physique, the agricultural 
population, a population that has been sadly reduced, well nigh 
expatriated in England by pursuit of the blindest and most selfish 
of policies, a policy of holding out to the competitors of the 
English farmer an actual bounty by raising a premium on gold 
as measured in the currencies of all paper using and silver using 
peoples. Thus has the strength of England been drained that a 
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few money lords might profit. Once much consideration was 
shown for the landlords, later much for the manufacturing lords 
of Lancashire, but as the money lords have grown in wealth and 
power they have ceased to regard the weal of landlord or factory 
lord, have sacrificed the interests of all, of manufacturing no less 
than agricultural England that the profits of moneyed England 
might be swollen. 

And this same policy pursued toward peoples outside of 
England, but with much greater finesse, this same policy of 
despoiling the many for the benefit of the few has made many of 
those who live under the flag of Britain bitterly disloyal. It is 
so in Ireland, soin India, that have been systematically despoiled, 
hindered in their industrial growth ever since subjected to British 
rule. The Irish and Indians are disloyal because they must be 
disloyal to be loyal to themselves, to their children. 

Disloyal are the Irish, but why? Disloyal because profitable 
manufacturing pursuits have been denied to them that English 
manufacturers might profit, disloyal because their land has been 
parcelled out among their conquerors, who as alien landlords now 
exact a tribute for the use of land, land for which they paid noth- 
ing, have done nothing to improve ; disloyal because this system 
has forced a wasteful tillage of the soil, forced a hand-to-mouth 
agriculture ; disloyal because such system has caused famine, does 
cause chronic suffering ; disloyal because thousands of acres of 
tillable soil have been turned into pasturage that British markets 
may be fed with beef and dairy products that the Irish may not 
taste ; disloyal because treated as a conquered race, a race to be 
despoiled, to be governed for the profit of a fraction of the Brit- 
ish people, a fraction infinitesimal in numbers but great in wealth 
and power, a fraction pursuing a policy of despoiling not only 
Ireland of its surplus wealth but also the wealth producers of 
Great Britain, but that has despoiled Ireland longer and with 
greater thoroughness. 

And much of what we have said of Ireland can be truly said 
of India. England first set out to despoil the Indians of their ac- 
cumulations, and then set out to destroy the Indian manufactures 
and succeeded. Yet with fatalistic blindness she proceeded within 
the last quarter of a century to build up manufacturing industry 
in India by protecting Indian manufactures by a tariff in the shape 
of a premium on gold that enhanced the price of everything 
bought by the Indian people from England. And so large cotton 
and jute factories have grown up and the Indian people have come 
again to make for themselves much of the clothing that it was 
planned, by their oppressors, to force them to buy in Lancashire. 
But this protection of Indian manufactures was not purposed by 
the British despoilers of the Indians, it was not accorded with a 
view to help them build up industries competitive with the indus- 
tries of Lancashire, but in sheer blindness as to the results of the 
policy that resulted in extending this protection. But not to pur- 
sue this question further, suffice it to say that there is disloyalty in 
India as there is disloyalty in Ireland, and disloyalty there should 
be, for Irish and Indians are ruled for the benefit of their rulers 
and without regard to the weal of the governed. And this con- 
stitutes one great weakness of the British empire. 

But to a second great weakness, a weakness resulting from 
the same policy of selfishness, of greed, the policy of despoiling 
the many for the benefit of the few, is our attention directed. 
And that weakness is the inability or rather unpreparedness of 
England to feed herself caused by the unfeeling sacrifice of the 
interests of the British agriculturists, by a deliberate forcing 
down of the prices for agricultural products first under the plea 
that a cheaper loaf would enable England to force down wages, 
cheapen the cost of manufactured goods and so command the 
markets of the world, and latterly on the ground that it was to 
the interest of Great Britain, as a creditor nation, to force down 
such prices, that the lower such prices were forced the greater 
would be the bulk of produce, the tribute that Britain, as a 
creditor nation, might draw from her debtors. This increased 





.gold to a great premium as measured in silver. 


tribute of course profits the creditor classes, they reap the whole 
benefit and the agriculturist suffers grievously. But it is in order 
that the British farmer be sacrificed to the interests of the fund- 
holder. As in all things the interests of the creditor are 
put first. 

In utter disregard of the interests of agricultural England 
the British farmer was first deprived of protection. The corn 
laws were repealed that the loaf of bread might be cheapened, 
cheapened not so the factory worker could get more bread, but 
that his wages might be ground down and the manufacturer 
enabled to produce cheaper goods and extend his markets. 
Following this withdrawal of protection came discrimination 
against the British farmer. England’s fiscal policy which she 
has forced on other nations has caused gold to appreciate, sent 
And as prices 
and the costs of production in silver-using countries did not 
change for a long time, and never have risen in any like ratio 
to the premium on gold, this premium on gold acted asa bounty 
on exports from silver-using countries to gold-using countries, a 
bounty on the export of breadstuffs to England from such silver- 
using countries that virtually rose to 100 per cent. for this pre- 
mium, a premium of roo per cent. and more in gold enabled 
producers in such countries to sell their produce for half the old 
gold prices and still get the same silver prices and reap the same 
profits on production. 

Under this withdrawal of protection and gross discrimina- 
tion, as the result of Britain’s utter disregard of the interests of 
her farmers, agriculture and the grain harvests have declined 
year after year. And the result of this is that Great Britain now 
produces at home but one-fourth of the wheat she consumes. 
When she fought the Napoleonic wars she practically raised her 
own food, but last year 73.5 per cent. of the wheat and flour 
requirements of Great Britain were obtained outside of Britain, 
57-5 percent. from the United States and Russia alone, only 6.3 per 
cent. from her own possessions. The abject dependence of Great 
Britain on foreign countries for her breadstuffs, countries that 
might be her enemies and could starve her into submission by a 
simple embargo on the exportation of wheat is obvious. And it 
is further evident that the outbreak of war with any first-class 
power, even though England kept command of the sea, would be 
followed by a great raising of insurance rates to cover war risks, 
for enemies’ cruisers could not be kept off the sea. And this 
simple raising of insurance rates would inevitably raise the cost 
of bread. 

In short, Britain’s hunt after cheap bread insures her dear 
bread whenever war may come, bread so dear as to not unlikely 
cause much suffering, distress and hence dissatisfaction. 

As the &ritish Trade Journal tersely points out the hunt 
after cheap bread and ‘“‘the fact that we (British) must import 
73-5 per cent. of our wheat requirements 
panied by the following disadvantages : 


‘‘1. It imposes heavy taxes on the people of the United Kingdom for 
the maintenance of extra cruisers for the protection of cargoes. 

‘*2,. It renders possible a coalition of the principal foreign states sup- 
plying us with wheat, who, by withholding their exports, could render even 
the largest fleet useless and dictate their terms to us after a short period of 
starvation in England, the supplies in stock being ‘only sufficient to meet 
our wants for a few weeks. 

‘*3. It deprives the home manufacturer of a valuable market for his 
productions close at hand. 

‘© 4. It destroys the best recruiting ground and the districts best calcu- 
lated to maintain the physique of our defensive forces. 


‘65 It destroys a class of the population from which the best town folk 


has been largely drawn ; it takes from the middle classes the source from 
which their servants were obtained.’’ 


Was there ever a stronger argument for protection presented 
by a free trade journal as the British Trade Journal is? 
Evidently by pursuing the policy of selfishness, of greed, 
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Great Britain has cheated herself. She has engendered disloyalty 
and dependence on foreign producers for her food, and in disloy- 
alty in Greater Britain and unpreparedness to feed herself, want 
of loyalty and want of food facing her as the accompaniments of 
war, lies her weakness. Because of such wants she has fallen to 
a second rate power, a power that must accept whatever Russia 
may see fit to dictate. When Britain reverses her policy of 
despoiling the many for the benefit of the few, begins to treat 
her own people with fairness and govern those over whom she 
rules with a regard for their welfare, or better, when those peo- 
ples she has misruled have cut loose from the empire, then a 
brighter day will open to Britain, it will not open before. 








WHERE THE GOLD STANDARD LEADS. 


ARLY in the present session of Congress the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency took under consideration 
the currency question with the avowed purpose of framing 

a plan for the remodelling of our currency system so as to bring 
it more firmly into accord with the gold standard. At least this 
was the avowed purpose of the representatives of the majority 
party on the committee, or of the ruling spirits of that majority, 
and the minority does not count. _ 

It is unquestionably true that several of the Republican 
members of this committee were in no way disposed to work for 
the retirement of our greenbacks and the substitution of bank 
notes, that the very proposition to remodel our currency system 
so as to more firmly commit our country to the gold standard 
grated somewhat harshly upon some who clung to the hope of 
securing bimetallism by international agreement, and who had 
stood before their constituents, worked for and perhaps received 
the votes to which they owe their’seats in Congress, not as gold 
standard men, as believers in dear money and cheap men, but as 
international bimetallists. Indeed it was as international bimetal- 
lists that some foiled the attacks of the advocates of free silver 
coinage, declaring that as bimetallists such attacks were not ap- 
plicable to them ; that they did not believe in the single gold 
standard, contraction, dear money and low prices, but quite the 
reverse; indeed that they were bimetallists and the only true 
bimetallists, that the free coinage advocates were silver mono- 
metallists and that their success would bring that of which they 
declaimed, namely, contraction, dearer money and lower prices. 

In short, those Republicans who stood forth as international 
bimetallists strove to impress upon their constituents that all the 
attacks of the free silver coinage advocates upon the gold 
standard and its iniquities were in fine directed at straw men 
for they themselves were bimetallists. In this way many 
believers in bimetallism who had ever acted with the Republican 
party were kept in line. And to Congressmen who had made 
their campaigns on such lines, and looked forward with no little 
trepidation to the possible effect on their political future of an 
explicit avowal of the Republican party in favor of the gold 
standard, the suggestion that they should straightway avow 
their conviction that the best interests of the country demanded 
the reforming of our currency system on the gold basis was 
naturally not a little distasteful. But so strong is party discipline 
that probably no Republican member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee ever so much as thought of joining hands 
with ‘the minority members in opposition to the plans for the 
retirement of our greenbacks and for more firmly committing 
the United States to the gold standard. 

It is hardly necessary to say that our present monetary 
system was built up upon the bimetallic standard, based upon the 
use of silver as money equally with gold. This is so obvious that 
it would be profitless to dwell upon it. There is no need to point 
out that which is obvious, and obvious it must be to all that it 








was never contemplated by those who gradually evolved our 
present system that that system should ever be tied down to gold. 
Suffice it-then to remark that the Bland Act, passed in 1878, 
provided for an increase of paper currency, a building up of our 
paper currency not upon the gold standard but upon an extended 
use of silver ; suffice it to say that those who voted for the 
Sherman Act in 1890, contemplated a further increase of our 
paper currency upon the same basis. 

And of the paper money in circulation, bank currency as well 
as national currency, quite one-half is paper money issued under 
the Bland Act of 1878 and its amendatory acts and the Sherman 
Act of 1890. All this currency was issued as currency resting upon 
silver. But, not by act of Congress, simply by executive edict, all 
this currency had been declared to rest upon gold, declared to rest 
upon gold even. as the greenbacks, which rest by law not upon 
gold but coin, not upon a gold standard but a bimetalllc standard 
but which ever since the day of resumption of specie payments 
in 1879, the day of putting aside a gold reserve for their redemp- 
tion have been treated as gold obligations. 

So it is not at all to be wondered at that our currency system, a 
system of paper currency built upon the bimetallic standard, is, 
now that it is made to rest on the gold standard, out of all har- 
mony. It would be indeed remarkable if it were otherwise. 
Undertaking the coin redemption of all paper currency on de- 
mand, and cutting the coin available for that redemption in half, 
we of course made our currency system top-heavy not to say 
unsafe, a system threatening to collapse. 

This at once was made apparent when Mr. Harrison’s Sec- 
retary of the Treasury directed all sub-Treasurers of the United 
States to redeem Treasury notes in gold on demand. It had been 
understood that these notes would be redeemed in silver, it was 
certainly plainly written into the law under which these notes 
were issued that they should be redeemable in gold or silver at 
the option of the Secretary of the Treasury and it was supposed 
that that option would be exercised for the advantage of the 
United States. But at a public dinner in New York, late in the 
autumn of 1891, Mr. Foster, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
asserted that this option would be exercised for the profit of the 
note holder, or rather surrendered to the note holder that he 
might use it for his profit, that the gold exporter might use it 
for his own profit whatever the cost might be to the Treasury 
and people of the United States, a cost that soon proved to be 
great indeed. 

Following upon this announcement a test demand was made 
upon the sub-Treasurer at Boston for the payment of a thousand 
dollar Treasury note in gold. This official, not looking to after 
dinner speeches for his directions, tendered silver as had been 
the custom and refused to pay gold when demanded. Then 
followed an appeal of the note holder to Washington and the 
issue of an order by the Secretary of the Treasury to pay in 
gold. 

At that time the balance of trade was running largely in 
favor of the United States just as it is to-day and for much the 
same causes. There had been crop failures abroad and bountiful 
harvests at home. But this discrediting of silver caused silver 
to fall, this fall was further accelerated just after the election of 
Mr. Cleveland by the announcement of his purpose to force a 
repeal of the silver purchasing clause of the Sherman act. At 
the same time the banks, not unnaturally, ceased to supply gold 
to those of their customers wanting gold. Seeing the probable 
results of tieing our currency system down to the gold standard, 
of undertaking to redeem in gold what before had been redeemed 
in silver, of throwing a double demand upon gold, seeing that 
pursuit of such a policy was likely to make gold worth more 
than other forms of currency they held on to their gold and en- 
deavored to accumulate more. When their customers wanted 
gold for export the banks gave them Treasury notes and green- 
backs and impelled men to get the gold they wanted at the sub- 
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Treasuries in New York and Boston. The natural result of all 
this was to make men hold gold in higher estimation than other 
coin or currency. 

So the demands for the redemption of other forms of cur- 
rency in gold increased. At the same time the Rothschilds, as 
agents for Austria-Hungary in its efforts to establish the gold 
standard, came into the market for gold and much gold. Gold 
was naturally forced up and prices down. And naturally this 
much increased the burdens of all debtor peoples, peoples who 
must pay charges on their foreign debt in their products, and 
who must of a consequence export more produce than they im- 
port. Hence, when prices fall these peoples lose much, for a fall 
in prices must cause them to lose more from selling their exports 
cheaper than they gain from buying their imports cheaper. 

Of course, with creditor nations, such as Great Britain, 
nations that buy more produce than they sell, this is reversed. 
But the United States stands among the debtors and loses from 
falling prices. Naturally, then, the tendency of falling prices 
was to increase the demands upon usfor gold. This would have 
been so even if prices for the agricultural products we largely 
export had fallen only in like proportion with the things we 
import. But this was not so. The fall in silver tended to raise 
the premium on gold in all silver using countries, and as this 
premium rose the producers in all such countries, producers who 
compete with us in the grain markets of England, could afford 
to reduce the gold price asked for their grain. The result was 
that these peoples undersold us, increased their markets at our 
expense, drove down prices for wheat and other breadstuffs much 
further than prices for products in general. Thus it was that 
our exports were cut down in debt paying power, that the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor, the balance available for paying 
charges on our foreign debt was wiped out, and so came great 
demands upon us for gold in settlement. 

The closing of the Indian mints and the final sili of 
silver purchases by the United States upon the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act forced silver lower than ever 
and the premium on gold, in all countries on a silver basis, 
higher than ever. Of course, India, which was given an artifi- 
cial currency by the closing of the mints, a currency of neither 
gold-nor silver, was not one of these. And it is a matter of history 
that her exports of wheat thereupon declined and in no year 
since the closing of the mints have they been so large as they 
were in the year before. But from other countries, from Argen- 
tine especially, where, though on a paper basis, the premium on 
gold rose, came greatly increased exports of wheat to Great 
Britain. Before this stimulated competition prices of agricul- 
tural produce fell much, the weight of debts, interest on which 
had to be paid in such produce at gold values, increased greatly. 

By a signal curtailment of imports, as well as expansion in 
the volume of exports, our people did, indeed, manage to build 
up very considerable merchandise balances of trade in our favor. 
But such balances did not avail, were not large enough to stop 
the demands for gold for export. The shrinkage in prices de- 
stroyed the margin of profits in agricultural industry. Of a ne- 
cessity this great part of our population ceased to buy of manu- 
factured goods as had been their custom. Consequently there 
came a curtailment of production, a slackening in the interchange 
of commodities, a falling off in railroad freight and passenger 
earnings, a falling off that the railroads could not offset by most 
stringent economies, and so their net earnings fell off, their power 
to earn dividends and pay interest on their bonded debt decreased 
and prices for their securities tended downwards. 

And when anything tends downward in price the tendency of 
men is to sell so as to avoid loss from depreciation and so that 
they may be in shape to buy when the tendency turns, buy at 
bottom prices, and so increase their holdings. So it was with 
European investors in American railroad shares and bonds, to say 
nothing of the securities of industrial establishments. They sold 





such securities in our markets and this greatly added to the de- 
mand for gold for export, for to offset such sales there was little 
new investment in American properties. This, for the reason 
that falling prices took away from the profits of such properties 
and took away the incentive to investment in old or to embarking 
in new enterprises. 

Thus it was that getting down to the gold basis caused great 
demands upon the United States Treasury for gold, caused the 
sale of large issues of bonds to replenish the depleted reserves 
and maintain gold redemptions. And these demands for gold 
were insistent and constant until a combination of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, fortuitous for us but not for other peoples, turned 
the balance of trade much in our favor late in 1896. _ Famine in 
India, drought in Australia, Russia and Argentine, drought 
repeated in 1897 made an enlarged market and at rising prices 
for our agricultural products. But unlessa European war comes, 
unless abnormal conditions resulting from war and making an 
abnormal market for our products come to follow abnormal con- 
ditions resulting from crop failures from natural causes this must 
soon change, for Argentine’s harvest of last winter was up to the 
average and she is exporting largely again, while India, harvest- 
ing her wheat in the present month, will have quite as much 
wheat to export as she had in 1894 or 1895. And if this change 
comes there must come demand for gold for export, must come a 
recurrence of all the currency troubles, of the costly bond issues 
with which we were so much perplexed a few years ago, a recur- 
rence of all this unless our currency system is in some way 
remodeled to meet changed conditions, conditions changed by our 
adoption of the gold standard, remodelled before normal trade 
conditions return. 

All this the members of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency would have done well to consider though we doubt 
much if they have taken such a comprehensive view in their 
efforts to devise a currency plan with which to replace the old 
and that would more firmly commit the United States to the gold 
standard. If they had considered all this they would be more 
insistent for legislation aiming directly at contraction or they 
would have dropped all effort to more firmly commit our country 
to the gold standard as impracticable. 

We cannot have the gold standard unless we can keep gold, 
and we cannot keep gold save by the artificial expedient of bor- 
rowing unless we make prices for our products so low that our 
creditors will take such products in preference to our gold, unless 
we so contract our currency as to force prices thus low. By thus 
forcing down prices it would be theoretically possible for us to 
keep gold. This is obvious. But it does not follow that the the- 
oretically possible would be the practically possible. Unless we 
can force down prices for our products so low that our creditors 
will take such products in preference to gold, which we can 
undoubtedly do by contraction, and unless we can export suffi- 
cient produce at such low prices to meet the demands of our cred- 
itors we cannot keep gold, cannot maintain the gold standard and 
all efforts to more firmly commit us to the gold standard can but 
result in disaster. The former, that is forcing down prices we 
can do, can we do the latter? The answer must be that such 
forcing down of prices would drive our people into general bank- 
ruptcy, lead toa repudiation of our foreign debt, a paring down 
of all debt, a re-adjustment of interest charges, not indeed from 
a willingness of creditors to lighten the burdens of their debtors, 
but from necessity. 

By thus paring down our foreign indebtedness we might get 
down to the gold basis. We cannot get down to the gold basis 
and at the same time avert general bankruptcy. Fastening our- 
selves to the gold standard must necessitate a paring down of 
profits, and extinguishment of profits for those burdened with 
interest charges incurred when prices were higher. And it is 
impossible to thus pare down profits without paring down debts 
and interest charges. 
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The money lords of England and of the world might as well 
look this straight in the face. Some of them do and therefore 
incline to bimetallism, incline to-let up on their debtors, stop the 
squeezing process before it is too late. Some of them do and 
are not gold monometallists but bank currency monopolists. 
They do not propose to let up on their debtors, not until they 
have squeezed every drop of property from them. Then they 
propose to drop the gold standard, take up with a bank paper 
standard, a most variable standard depending for its value upon 
the volume of bank currency whieh they might control. And by 
expanding this volume they would cheapen this standard, a 
standard only in name, cheapen money and raise the earning 
power and hence the value of the property that as creditors, and 
maintaining the gold standard they had squeezed from their 
debtors. 

So we see where the gold standard leads.: It must lead, it 
will lead to a paring down of debts as it has led toa paring down 
of the value of property, to a paring down, a readjustment of 
interest charges as it has toa paring down of profits, either this 
or, if the money lords have their way, to an irredeemable bank 
currency, a currency that will enable the speculative cliques to 
build up and pare down prices at will. 








A BELATED PLAN OF ‘‘CURRENCY REFORM.” 


E have pointed out in a preceding article where adherence 
to the gold standard leads. We have seen that if ad- 
hered to it must lead to a paring down of not only 

the profits of industry and the value of property, but to a paritig 
down of debts and the income of the creditor classes. We have 
_ remarked that some creditors recognizing this would check the 
fall in prices before their debtors are generally bankrupted, irre- 
trievably ruined, but that some others of the money lords of the 
world, and the most powerful and influential would not, but on 
the contrary would press the gold policy that means ruin to their 
debtors until they had squeezed from such debtors the last drop 
of their property, that this accomplished they would desert the 
gold standard that had wrought the ruin of property holders, 
desert the policy of contraction and falling ‘prices for a policy of 
expansion and rising prices. And they look forward to carrying 
through this reversal of policy by dropping the gold standard 
and substituting a currency system well fitted to the purposes of 
the speculative cliques, however illy fitted it may be to promote 
the prosperity of the community at large, namely, an irredeemable 
bank currency. 

To successfully effect such a change of policy, to effect the 


dropping of the gold standard and the substitution of a bank paper. 


standard, a standard falser than gold ever made, would result in 
the yielding of uncountable wealth to those successfully bring- 
ing about such a change of policy, a change from falling to rising 
prices at the time it became their profit to have rising prices. To 
turn to bimetallism would not serve the ultimate ends of the 
money lords, for, while it would bring them higher prices and 
make an opportunity for them to sell at great profit the property 
squeezed from their debtors, it would put it beyond their power 
to depress prices again, when, having disposed of their property 
holdings and having again become creditors, it would be to their 
interest to do so, put it beyond their prower unless they could 
turn back nations to gold monometallism, a task that would 
necessitate much intrigue, great exertion and no little cost and 
waste of valuable time. So it is to a standard based on the 
volume of bank currency that they turn as the paragon of all 
that is desirable. To establish such standard is their profit and 
as it is their profit, so it is their purpose. 

And now let us see how the House Committee on Banking 


| the usual fashion. 





and Currency, the majority part of it, would aid the money lords 
in carrying out this purpose. It is true the avowed purpose of 
this committee is to evolve a plan for remodelling our currency 
system so as to more firmly commit us to ‘the gold standard but 
the effect of such plans as have been proposed to this end would 
be to firmly commit us to a standard of irredeemable bank cur- 
rency, a standard in no sense true, but false as it would be to the 
interest of speculators to have it false, the worst monetary sys- 
tem, the most unsafe, most detrimental to the interests of the 
public, the surest to centralize wealth in the hands of a few of 
which it would be possible to conceive. This is true of the 
Gage plan, of the plan of the Monetary Commission, of the 
Walker plan. They all purpose to more firmly commit us to the 
gold standard, they would commit us to a currency system that 
would be a many fold greater curse, greater check to the advance- 
ment of our people, to the promotion of their material wel- 
fare and happiness than the gold standard has ever been. 
And the plan now reported to the Republican members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency by a sub-committee is 
much of the same kind. But not to prejudge the case let us 
proceed. 

We have mentioned that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency took up the consideration of the currency question, 
and with a view to making radical changes in our system, early 
in the present session of Congress. Consideration during the 
extra session was impossible for the committee was then non- 
existent, it being the policy of Mr. Reed to put off the appoint- 
ment of the general House committees to the last days of the 
extra session. This with a view of holding Congress down to 
the question of tariff and revenne under the idea that the passage 
of the Dingley tariff would be thus expedited. So it is seen that 
the present Committee on Banking and Currency, in inaugurat- 
ing its labors early in the present session, got down to work as 
promptly as possible. After a few days given over to the hold- 
ing of public hearings, to the catechising of Secretary Gage, of 
representatives of the Monetary Commission and such others as 
had plans to present, the members of the majority shut out the 
minority members from further participation in the work of the 
committee and proceeded with the consideration of the currency 
question and the task of framing a party measure. This is the 
practice in the House committees. The minority has no hand in 
the shaping of the measures framed for the consideration of the 
House. The measures framed are the measures of the majority 
and the measures passed are the measures of the majority, the 
minority in the committees as also in the House having scant 
opportunity accorded to shape the measures of the majority, by 
adverse criticism. Indeed criticism and the opportunity to pre- 
sent amendments to important features are often cut off altogether. 
It was so with the Dingley tariff that was shoved through the 
House, with the greater part unread by paragraphs and, of 
course, before the greater part had been thrown open to discus- 
sion or amendment. 

But not to go off into a dissertation on what one is prone to 
criticise as the tyranny of majorities when in the minority and 
laud as_ business-like procedure when in the majority let it 
suffice to say that the majority members of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency proceeded with the discussion of the 
momentous question of remodelling our currency and, avowedly, 
so as to bring it into accord with the gold standard, quite after 
They proceeded to discuss the question by 
themselves. But the exclusion of the minority did not bring 
harmony of views for reasons that we have elsewhere given, and 
after several weeks of discussion the twelve Republican members 
found themselves no nearer to an agreement than at the begin- 
ning. Indeed no harmonizing of views seemed possible ; the form- 
ulation of a general plan of currency reform, misnamed, quite out 
of the question and their labors bid fair to be fruitless. So the task 
of formulating a. plan was delegated to a sub-committee of three 
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as a first step, and after six weeks or thereabouts of deliberation 
this sub-committee has reported a plan to the Republican part of 
the committee for approval or for dissection and rejection as the 
case may be. But bowever the committee or the Republican 
part of it may act, and with whatever promptitude, it seems cer- 
tain that the day when the committee may report to the House 
will be so belated as to interdict the taking of any action during 
this session, for with the Cuban question out of the way Congress 
will be through with its necessary work and bent on adjournment 
within a few weeks and if the Cuban question prolongs the 
session that question will so preoccupy the attention of the 
individual members, if not the time of the House, that there will 
he little disposition to undertake the consideration of any other 
question of weight. 

Still the belated plan now reported deserves attention, for it 


- is one further step towards the cylmination of the desires of the. 


speculative cliques aiming at the exploitation of mankind by the 
creation of a bank currency monopoly, and though there is little 
chance of this step being furthered during the present session of 
Congress, it is quite probable that it will be favorably acted upon 
by the full committee, and not at all impossibie that it will be 
given serious-consideration when Congress meets next December 
after the election of a new House. It is a plan that if inaugu- 
rated would change bad to worse. It would not change worse to 
better, but quite the reverse, yet it is called a plan of currency 
reform. If it was called a plan to inaugurate a bank currency 
monopoly, a plan for the exploitation of the masses and the en- 
richment of the few it would be better named. 

True, it is put forth not as a plan to create a bank currency 
monopoly, which can only be effectually based on the overthrow 
of the gold standard, but as a plan to more firmly commit the 
United States to the gold standard. But this is what is proposed. 
The plan is to retire first the greenbacks and then the Treasury 
notes of 1890 and to induce the banks to effect this retirement 
without cost to the government. Of course, to induce the banks 
to do this, to assume burdens that now rest upon the government, 
there is only one way, and that is to confer privileges upon the 
banks in return. ‘‘ The proposed bill,’’ says the report of the 
sub-committee, ‘‘imposes upon the banks the whole burdey of 
carrying and sustaining the debt represented by the greenbacks,’’ 
the whole burden of providing for the redemption of these notes 
in gold, but it would do so by permitting the banks to impose 
grievous burdens upon our people. ‘That it would do so, aye 
more, that, the banks willing, it would impose a burden upon 
them, namely, of providing for gold redemptions, of meeting the 
costs of maintaining the gold standard, a burden which imposed 
they would not carry and sustain, and that it would make the 
banks willing to have this burden imposed upon them by permit- 
ting them to impose burdens upon the people, and that the bur- 
dens that the banks would thus be permitted to fix upon the 
people would not be relaxed when the banks broke down before 
the burden fixed upon them, but would rather become more 
grievous, we shall proceed to Show. 

The first proposition is that if the banks will deposit with 
the Treasurer of the United States greenbacks or Treasury notes 
there shall be issued to them two dollars in new notes for every 
dollar deposited. In-short, in consideration of the banks depos- 
iting national notes that the government now holds itself bound 
to redeem in gold on demand, and thus virtually retiring such 
notes from circulation and relieving the government from the 
burden of providing for their redemption, it is proposed that there 
shall be issued to the banks an equal amount of new notes based 
upon the security of the notes deposited and an additional and 
equal amount of new notes based on the assets of the banks. 
The notes issued against security of the national notes deposited 
it is proposed shall be known as National Reserve notes because 
of their security, because of the pledge of the national govern- 
ment to redeem the notes deposited as security in gold should 








the demand arise, a demand which could never arise so long as 
the banks to which the reserve notes were issued remained in 
business.and such reserve notes uncancelled. 

But in the event of a bank failing to provide for the redemp- 
tion in gold, on demand, of the reserve notes issued to it on the 
security of greenbacks or Treasury notes deposited, it is proposed 
that the national government at once redeem in gold these green- 
backs, etc., deposited and thus provide for the prompt redemption 
in gold of the reserve notes of the failed bank, such redemption 
to be followed by the cancellation of such notes. And thus 
it is that the national government would stand pledged to the 
ultimate redemption in gold of the new notes issued to the 
banks and against deposits of greenbacks and Treasury notes 
should the banks or any bank fail to provide for the redemption 
of such notes. And so it is proposed that these notes should be 
known as National Reserve notes, the nation as well as the banks 
standing pledged to the redemption of such notes in gold. 

The second class of notes proposed, those to be issued on the 
assets of the banks and without specific security, would be simply 
and purely bank notes redeemable by the issuing banks in gold 
on demand and the prompt redemption of which it is sought to 
provide for by the creation of a general guarantee fund by the 
banks. It is proposed that such a fund should be created by 
each bank contributing to a general fund an amount in gold coin 
equal to 5 per cent. of its circulation, which fund would be avail- 
able for the immediate redemption, in gold, of the notes of any 
failed bank and replenished out of the assets of the failed bank or, 
these failing, by a tax upon the banks, a tax, however, to exceed 
in no one year an amount equal to1 per cent. of the circulation 
of the respective banks taxed. The redemption of these notes in 
gold the government would not guarantee under the proposed 
plan further than to endeavor to see that this guarantee fund 
established by the banks was kept up. 

So we see how the national reserve notes based on greenbacks 
and Treasury notes deposited, and the currency notes issued in 
equal amount and based on assets would differ. The banks 
would have, in theory, to provide for the redemption of both 
kinds of notes in gold, but if a bank failed, the continued re- 
deemability in gold would be guaranteed by the government only 
in regard to the first kind, the redeemability of the second by the 
banks. Now, if only one bank failed, this guarantee of all the 
banks would work well enough, but if all the banks suspended it 
would be worth nothing. 

If this proposed plan worked as anticipated it would result 
in the exchange of the greenbacks and Treasury notes for National 
Reserve notes and an issue of an equal amount of bank notes 
based on assets. Of greenbacks there are now said to be some 
$346,000,000 and of Treasury notes some $104,000,000, or, all 
told, about $450,000,000. But many millions of the greenbacks 
counted as still in circulation have been destroyed, burnt up, 
mislaid and so lost to circulation. Aud to a lesser degree, lesser 
because they have not been in circulation so long, the same is true 
of the Treasury notes. For this reason it is not conceivable that 
the banks could accumulate and deposit more than $400,000,000 
of such notes. This would limit the issue of National Reserve 
notes to $400,000,000 and the issue of bank asset notes to a like 
amount, unless in his wisdom the Secretary of the Treasury should 
decide that more currency was needed and remove such limit to 
the issue of notes, provision for which removal of limit is made. 

It is proposed to make a further limit of an elastic nature to 
the issue of asset notes by imposing a tax of 2 per cent. on bank 
asset notes issued by any bank in excess of 60 per cent. of its 
capital and a tax of 6 per cent. on notes issued in excess of 80 
percent. In this way it is purposed to give a certain elasticity 
to tHe currency. It is assumed that if money became scarce and 
interest rates rose the banks would issue more currency, that 
as interest rates fell it would be to their interest to contract. 
But the truth is, that it is just when money is scarcest in the 
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productive channels, when prices are falling because of this 
scarcity, and the profits of industry-falling, that money is most 
plentiful and interest rates lowest in the financial centers. And 
on the contrary, when money is growing more plentiful, prices 
and profits rising, then money is attracted to investments in indus- 
trial pursuits, is drawn away from the financial centers and 
interest rates in such centers rise. So it is that to base the 
issue of currency on interest rates would lead to ¢ontraction on 
the part of the large institutions in the financial centers when 
money-was growing scarcer, to expansion when it was growing 
more plentiful, give us an elastic currency that would always be 
moving to the detriment of the producing classes, always moving 
in the interest of the speculative cliques, an elastic currency pro- 
moting speculation at the expense of honest industry. 

But as 60 per cent. of the capital of our banks comes to 
nearly $400,000,000, and as the banks could not issue a greater, 
amount of asset notes than this so long as they were not permitted 
to issue such notes in excess of an amount equal to the National 
Reserve notes based on deposits of greenbacks and Treasury 
notes, it is not probable that the tax of 2 per cent. on notes 
issued by any bank in excess of 60 per cent. of its capital, much 
less the tax of 6 per cent. on notes issued in excess of 80 per 
cent. would play much part in restricting the issue of bank notes. 
It may be well to further remark in h s place that it is proposed 
that the issue of bank asset notes should be effected by gradual 
steps, that for one year the requirement that banks deposit United 
States bonds as security for circulation shall continue in force as 
now, save that notes be issued up to the face value of the bonds 
deposited, that thereafter this requirement shall be gradually 
reduced s) that one year after the passage of the act the banks 
shall only be required to secure 75 per cent. of their circulation 
by a deposit of bonds, after two ‘years only 50 per cent., after 
three years only 25 p rcent., and after four years their currency 
notes will become purely asset notes. 

Now it is quite clear that the banks would never deposit 
greenbacks and Treasury notes in exchange for National Reserve 
notes and voluntarily assume the burden of gold redemption, now 
carried by the government, unless they were recompensed for so 
doing. It is proposed to thus recompense them by issuing to 
them not only an equal amount of so-called National Reserve 
notes but a like amount of bank asset notes. To profit from such 
privilege it is clear that the banks must exercise it, that to profit 
from the use of these asset notes they would have to use them 
and it is equally clear that this would mean expansion. And ex- 
pansion, which would obviously result in raising prices, is not 
compatible with the keeping of our gold and the maintenance of 
the gold standard which demands that we should keep prices for 
commodities lower than our competitors for the world’s markets, 
so that our creditors will take our products in preference to gold 
and not demand our gold. 

So expansion would mean a drain of gold, yet without ex- 
pansion, without the use of the new bank notes that it is pro- 
posed to issue the banks could not increase their profits, their 
new privileges would be worth nothing to them and they would 
not assume any new burdens, not assume the costs of maintain- 
ing gold: payments in return for any such privileges. So we 
must assume that the banks would exercise these privileges. If 
we cannot assume this no other assumption is open, to us than 
that the proposed plan would fail at its very inception, that it 
could never be put into operation. And if they did exercise this 
privilege, as they doubtless would, and as it is obviously intended 
that they should by the proposers of this plan, there would soon 
come a bank inflation of prices in the United States followed by 
curtailment in the demand for our products abroad, increased 
imports and a drain for gold for export which would fall upon 
the banks. And such drain would never stop if the banks re- 
issued the notes redeemed, never stop if they did not contract 
and if they did contract they would knock down prices, sweep 








away paper profits and the boom raised up by inflation. 
This the banks could not do for if they knocked down the boom 
that they, themselves inaugurated they would knock down them- 
selves.’ . ei 

So we are in position to conclude whether or no this pro- 
posed plan would truly result in firmly committing the United 
States to the gold standard. It all depends upon the ability and 
willingness of the banks to provide for gold redemptions. If 
they could and would provide for redeeming their notes in gold 
we must answer yes. If they could not or would not we must 
answerno. And no we must answer for they could not, as the 
attempt would break them, they would not for it would not be 
their profit to do so and so the gold system would collapse. 

True, under the proposed plan the National Reserve notes 
would then be redeemed by the national government. But what 
would become of the other notes? The five per cent. guarantee 
fund would not long suffice to maintain their redemption. It is 
said that it would be replenished. But replenished how? With 
all the banks suspended certainly not by taxing them, for there 
would be none maintaining gold payments to tax. Nor could it 
be replenished by a sale of the assets of the banks, by a winding 
up of their affairs. This is indeed the penalty that is proposed 
to attach to failure to provide for redemption and it is a penalty 
that might well be exacted from one bank or a few banks failing. 
But to enforce this penalty upon all the banks suspending 
together would not be thought of, law or no law. They would 
not be wound up because of failure to provide for redemption. 

Before the burden that the proposed plan would put upon 
them they would break down. The result would be that we 
would have an irredeemable bank currency well suited to the 
purposes of the speculative cliques, a currency by which grievous 
burdens would be imposed upon our people. ‘The proposed plan 
would extend valuable privileges to the banks under the plea 
that in return the banks would relieve the government of the 
burden of maintaining gold redemptions. This the banks would 
fail to do, and when they did they would not return to the gov- 
ernment their new privileges but rather tighten their hold upon 
them and proceed with a greater force than they now possess to 
aid the speculative cliques in the work of centralizing the wealth 
produced by the many-into the hands of the few. In the interest 
of the speculative cliques, not of the people, is this plan conceived. 








NEW BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. have brought out the second edi- 
tion of Wilfred Ward’s great work, ‘‘ The Life of Cardinal Wise- 
man,’’ a book of ever-fresh and permanent interest. A two- 
volume ‘‘ Life of Stonewall Jackson,’’ by Lt. Col. Henderson, is 
attracting special attention. The last romance of William Morris, 
‘«The Sundering Flood,’’ and Hale White’s ‘‘ Examination of 
the Charge of Apostacy against Wordsworth,’’ based on Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘ Lost Leader’’ and other- sources, make notable additions 
to the literary department. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS announce a series of ‘‘ Stories of 
Foreign Authors,’’? uniform with the American and English 
series. Also a popular edition of George Meredith’s novels, and 
a new edition of the ‘‘ Poetical and Prose Works of Lord Byron,”’ 
with additions, edited by E. H. Coleridge and R. E. Prothero, 
with the co-operation of the Earl of Lovelace. Max Muller's 
book of recollections, ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ is already highly 
popular. A large number of works, scientific, theological and 
miscellaneous are comprised in their spring list. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES Co. are bringing out Lieut. Peary’s 
important book, ‘‘ Northward ; Over the Great Ice,’’ in two vol- 
umes, describing the Arctic oases and highlands, and the hunting 
of big game on land and sea. A kindred book is ‘‘ Andree’s 
Ballon Expedition,’’ by Lachambre and Machuron, who saw 
him as far as Spitzbergen on his latest, if not his last, voyage to 
the unknown. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Spanish Traits, Royal and Vulgar. 


Spain in the Nineteenth Century. By ELIZABETH WARMELY LATIMER, 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $250. 

One unfathomable mystery of life as we agree to live it is 
the universal tolerance, hypocritically deferential tolerance, of 
gilded vice in the figureheads of nations. It is easy to rail in 
good set terms of virtuous superiority at distant times and peo- 
ples, but Pharisaical cynicism is no offset against any particular 
exhibit of a weakness too widespread to be charged to anything 
less than innate human depravity. The thin beginning of its 
trail is discernible in the implied coronation of monarchs and 





millionaires by the social and typographical distinction given to- 


their names, irrespective of character. Exceptional virtues must 
not be demanded from any who are beset by exceptional tempta- 
tions of either wealth or poverty. What each generation has a 
clear right to expect from its better self is that the favorites of 
fortune shall raise the standard of conduct, or have it lifted for 
them, so much higher than it is that there shall henceforth be no 
difficulty in distinguishing palace life from life in the slums. 
Criticism of our neighbor—and every man is our neighbor, whom 
we ought to love, and would if he would only make it possible— 
is no pleasure. He and we can criticise ourselves just as whole- 
somely. But there is a time for everything, and neighbor Spain 
has fixed this as the hour when candid plain speech is the prop- 
erest of all duties, next after that of making sure that we know 
our neighbor, his breed, his disposition and his efforts to be good. 
Our part ends when we have introduced the unbiassed reader to 
Mrs. Latimer’s friendly portrayal of Spain’s behavior during a 
century of home rule. She does not put this very ably compiled 
book as a history, but as a historical narrative. A more bother- 
some task there could hardly be than to weave intoan intelligible 
story the woefully tangled threads of Spanish history of any period. 
After repeated attempts to get a clear perception of the century’s 
events in their related order we close the book, hopelessly con- 
fused as to the entrances and exits of the many actors and the 
intricacies of the nasty centipedal plot, but perfectly enlightened 
upon the genius of the Spanish people. The author’s father 
was an officer in the British navy, who saw active service in the 
Peninsular war. Her own recollections go back to the early 
thirties, when her sympathies were all with the Spanish refugees 
who found a welcome in her father’s home. They were the 
friends of liberty, eager to overthrow the monarchy, which duly 
disappeared, only to appear again. Mrs. Latimer adds: ‘‘I 
own that since I have been old enough to understand the subject, 


my enthusiasm has cooled for the so-called Spanish patriots, - 


more zealous for the success of their faction than for the good 
of their native land.’’ 

The mental picture left after reading the century’s fecord is a 
tedious dissolving view of wars, revolutions, intrigues, puppet 
kings and strumpet queens, governmental incapacity, intellectual 
degeneracy, unveiled licentiousness and ingrained cruelty. The 
atrocities of the Inquisition were no spasmodic lapses from 
normal humaneness. Four centuries of pious coercion by pain 
into the paths of orthodoxy did something to toughen Spanish 
nerve so as to see sport in bloodshed. General Riego had re- 
stored the worthless Ferdinand VII to his throne as a consti- 
tutional ruler. Riego was the idol of the populace. .The king 
played false to his trust. The revolution again broke out, it 
was in 1820. Six hundred aristocrats were seized in one night 
and sent into exile. A mob broke into Madrid prison, brought 
out a priest charged with writing a pamphlet against the 
rising. While he prayed for mercy, holding the crucifix be- 
fore him, his brains were dashed out with:a hammer. The 
press upheld the act. A popular badge of chivalry ‘was de- 
signed in hammer shape. Four hundred peasants and priests 
were shot in cold blood. The king ordered the arrest of 
Riego. The people were furions, paraded under his portrait 
and demanded his release. It had to be granted, and he was 
made president of the assembly. When the French invaded 
Spain in 1823, Riego:led a force against them but was betrayed. 
The king, whom the French had captured, was again put on the 
throne as absolute monarch, under their orders to behave 
humanely to his subjects. The first thing he did was to take 
revenge on Riego for having upheld the constitution making him 
a mere constitutional monarch. Riego was stripped of his uni- 
form, wrapped in a white sheet with a green capof liberty, drawn 
to the forty foot high scaffold by an ass, was lifted to the top 
while bound, and when the rope was adjusted he was struck a 


she was stabbed by a priest. 








fierce blow in the face, and then was hanged, November, 1823. 
The first Carlist war, 1835, is infamous for the atrocities of Gen- 
eral Cabrera. For eighteen months he made not war but sheer 
butchery. The slightest sign of sympathy with the queen, 
Isabella II., who still lives in Paris, even the giving of a drink 
of water to a wounded soldier, was punished with instant death, 
and his victims were pregnant women, old men and children. 
‘“‘ Those days that I do not shed blood I have not a good diges- 
tion.’’ This he said toa group of generals in July, 1837. He 
captured a garrison by burning the town. They bargained to 
surrender on their lives and clothes being spared them. Cabrera 
promised this. He marched them with his regiment a few miles 
out, then had them stripped naked, and bade them run for their 
lives. There were sixty-five of them, his own countrymen, and 
he had royal sport in chasing them with lance and bayonet, 
slaughtering them toa man. The commander of the royal forces 
executed Cabrera’s mother, in reprisal whereupon Cabrera 
caught four helpless ladies and tortured them to death. Dried 
corn cobs were elsewhere used to cause indescribable agony. 
George Borrow tells in his wonderful book, ‘‘The Bible in 
Spain,’’ how a crowd of soldiers came into a famous Madrid 
coffee house one evening, and he watched them untie a blue 
handkerchief, out of which they took a gory hand, hacked from 
the dead body of the brilliant general who had cowed the mob 
the day before. They called for a bowl of coffee, and stirred the 
sugar with the hideous fingers. 

The Spanish statesman, Manuel Godoy, who was created 
‘The Prince of the Peace’’ in 1795 on making terms with 
France, gained his rank and power through the infatuation of 
Queen Maria Louisa, she thirty-four, having several children by 
her husband Charles IV, who nevertheless permitted her connec- 
tion with the youth of twenty-two. She educated him, taught 
him the art of court intrigue and though he had other wives and - 
families he was virtual king. The Ferdinand already mentioned 
was the Queen’s son, the most despicable wretch conceivable. 
His daughter, Isabella, by his fourth queen, was. born in 1830, 
became Queen in 1833, was banished by the revolution of 1868, 
and survives, as stated above, a crownless queen in exile. It 
sounds pathetic but there is no need for tears. When Isabella 
was married, in her sixteenth year, it was under these circum- 
stances: Her mother wished the Spanish throne to pass under 
French rule. There were various oppositions to this, so what 
could not be done openly was contrived by a round-about 
process. The possible suitors for young Isabella’s hand were 
reduced to the two brothers, who were also her cousins, Don 
Francisco d’Assis and Don Enrique. If Isabella should give 
birth to an heir, the crown would remain in Spanish 
keeping, consequently her mother and the French party decided 
on Don Francisco, who, says Mrs. Latimer, ‘‘ was known to beso 
imperfectly organized that there was no hope that he would ever 
be the father of heirs to the Spanish Crown.’’ Much to her dis- 
gust the young queen submitted to the marriage forced by 
England, France and the queen-mother’s party. Don Francisco, 
who only died recently, accepted the situation, was at once ban- 
ished from his young wife’s presence to turn up at each of the 
various Births as they followed and duly proclaim the children 
his legitimate offspring. Isabella was then—and when we saw 
her twenty years ago—obese and sensual, ignorant, indolent, 
gross in her tastes, but she was already well skilled in copying 
the debaucheries of her royal predecessors. During the twenty- 
two years of her reign as a married woman she had ‘“‘a list of 
favorites longer than ever disgraced Catherine of Russia, who at 
least conducted such alliances with a sort of imperialism.’’ When 
returning thanks in church for the birth of a daughter in 1851 
So madly did the people idolize 
their queen that, though her first words were ‘‘I don’t wish the 
man to be punished,’’ the citizens of Madrid insisted on the 


priest’s execution, and when the executioner refused to give them 


the treat of burning the corpse they cheerfully made a bonfire of 
it themselves. 

This estimable woman’s son, Alfonzo, born in 1857, was 
called to the throne after the four years failure of Amadeo, the 
borrowed. prince of Italy, and the subsequent failure of the repub- 
lic, which made Castelar’s a famous name. ‘The third Carlist 
war of three years ended with the crowning of Alfonzo XII, who 
made a good husband and a passable king. His first wife died 
five months after their marriage in January, 1878. He married 
in 1879 Maria Christina, niece of the Emperor of Austria, a mar- 
riage of policy and not love. After he began to follow in the 


footsteps of his fathers and mothers his wife left him, taking her 
two daughters with her to her father’s home. 


A reconciliation 
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was patched up. He died of consumption in 1885 and a son was 
| born a few months later, who is the present greatly to be pitied 
King Alfonzo, the unlucky XIIIth. of an unenviable dynasty. 
The Princess Eulalia, who honored our humble and lowly repub- 
lic with her patronage during the Chicago World’s Fair, is one of 
Queen Isabella’s daughters, married to the French Prince Antoine, 
son of the Duke of Montpensier, so that the alliance with Spain 
which her mother and grandmother hoped for’may still be a 
possibility. 

We have left unnoticed the political assassinations of General 
Prim, and, last August, of Prime Minister Canovas.. Extracts 
are given from the utterances of General Campos, Castelar, and 
other Spaniards contemplating the future of their country. 
Other extracts bear on the Cuban trouble. It seems to be Murat 
Halstead who is quoted as saying that ‘‘ Campos does not deserve 
his good name for benignity, nor Weyler the fulness of his fame 
for brutality and barbarism.’’ We donot think anyone will con- 
sult Mrs. Latimer on the question of American policy with Spain 
and Cuba, nor does she claim it. The practical worth of her 
timely book is that it revives the true reading of Spanish charac- 
ter as unvaryingly revealed in the dealings of Spain with her own 
and other people. Beneath the glistening veneer of much-vaunted 
Spanish courtliness there is the ancient ferocity, taking the sem- 
blance of dignity, from which its prime essentials—nobility of 
mind and gentleness of heart—have so often been so conspicu- 
ously absent. The Spain of our day lags defiantly in the rear of 
the rest of Christendom, sullenly resisting the influences which 
are broadening human sympathies. What the future of such a 
nation, nominally Christian, will be is more a matter of curious 
speculation than of serious importance to America, which owes 
itself, however, the duty of ending any and every display of bru- 
tality and disorderliness on its doorstep by summary process if 
other appeals fail. Spain has so long been used to the gospel of 
force that its lesson will be accepted with the characteristic meek- 
ness of a race whose ideal of lofty intellectual delight is to see old 
horses disemboweled by maddened bulls. 
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Birds as Co-workers with °« an. 


Birds of Village and Field, By FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Miffin& Co. $2. 


That season of the year is upon us in which, more than at 
any other, birds are most in evidence. Through ages men have 
been familiar with the great waves of bird-life swelling toward 
the poles with each recurring spring. It matters not if the im- 
pelling forces of these movements are little regarded or under- 
stood ; the reappearance of the feathered choristers is expected 
and awaited with greater or less pleasure, not only for the cheer 
and life they bring in their own persons, but also for what their 
advent means—the return of spring with which they are so in- 
separably associated. Therefore it is but ‘natural that many eyes 
and ears, at other times dull, should just now be on the-alert for 
birds, and let us hope that the enthusiasm of some passing mo- 
ment shall be the stagting point for a fuller knowledge of birds 
by many who knowthem not. And here comes to hand this 
book, prepared especially for beginners and with many features 
that particularly commend it, a good and safe aid for the novice. 
Entertainingly written, fully illustrated, it makes identification of 
many species easy, and thereafter the student will find aroused 
interest and perseverance, never failing resources when difficulties 
arise. But the great merit of the book is that it brings out prom- 
inently a side of birds that is of great practical importance, 7. ¢., 
their relation to man’s pocket interests. In recent years this 
question has been receiving close attention and scientific study, 
and the further the inyestigation is carried the more manifest 
does it become that birds, considered from the strictly sordid 
standpoint of economic utility, are of incalculable value to man. 


| Few recognize in them active co-laborers with man, fewer still 


appreciate the extent of the good they do, but it is safe to say 
that if the farmer knew of half the assistance and protection the 


| birds are constantly giving him, he would be as zealous to pro- 


tect them as he is his poultry and domestic animals. 

Now, to come directly to the book under review, we find 
particular attention given to the food of the birds described, by 
family and generally also by species. As is well known, some 
birds evince a taste for cultivated fruits, etc., and do more or 
less injury to agricultural interests by their depredations. Yet 
these same birds are almost without exception among our most 
beneficial species, and to destroy them would be to invite far more 





serious, if not fatal attacks from noxious insects which the birds 
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Ekets the ‘Hon. John E. Smiley as its 
: Clerk. A National Sprisg 
Remedy. 


The distinguished member of the 
Ohio senate, Hon. John E. Smiley, 
in writing of Pe-ru-na, gave it as his 
opinion that it is the greatest rem- 
edy of the age. In saying this of 
course he is but reiterating what 
thousands of other peopleare saying, 
and the chief interest which attaches 
to his statement is the authority 
which his position gives to it. Such 
men would not write such things ex- 
cept there was considerable enthusi- 
astic belief behind it. He goes on to 
say that Pe-ru-na is an excellent 
remedy for catarrh, especially 
catarrhal diseases of the stomach. 
As this happens to be a very pre- 
valent disease in the spring of the 
year, this remark is especially 
timely. It iscatarrh of the stomach 
that produces the indigestion of 
springtime, for which it is quite 
common to take some spring medi- 
cine. Pe-ru-na does not tempo- 
rarily relieve these symptoms, but 
cures them by removing the cause. 
Pe-ru-na is not a physic or a ner- 
vine, or a stimulant merely, but is 
a natural invigorator of the whole 
system. Mr. Smiley goes on fur- 
ther to say that, as ‘a tonic, he be- 
lieves Pe-ru-na has no equal. His 
remark is entirely true. Pe-ru-na 
is an ideal spring tonic, and is 
rapidly becoming the most popular 
medicine in the world for this pur- 
pose. 

The Pe-ru-na Drug Manufac- 
turing Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, are sending free a volume of 
similar testimonials, entitled The 
National Witness. Send for a 
copy of it before the edition is ex- 
hausted. 
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Joint Newspaper Debate. 


A joint newspaper debate begins March 
30th between Zhe Referendum, Populist, 
of Shoals, Indiana, and Zhe City Star, 
Democratic, of Vincennes, Indiana. The 
subject discussed is that part of the Chi- 
cago Democratic Platform relating to 
‘*Coin Redemption”’ of paper money, 
attended with a declaration favoring free 
coinage of silver. Zhe Referendum at- 
tacks, Zhe City Star defends ‘‘Coin Re- 
demption ” This discussion will bring 
out the heart of the money question, 
showing the fallacy of a ‘‘metal base” 
advocated by both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, and now covered with a fog 
of superstition, mystery and selfish lies. 
T he Referendum will publish both sides 
of the discussion in full, Send 50 cents 
to The Referendum, Shoals, Ind., and 
get this debate and unique paper from 
March 30th to November 10, 1898. 
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hold 4n cheek. The effort, therefore, must be to protect the 
fruits, etc., and at the same time spare the birds, and to this end 
Miss Merriam suggests the planting of certain wild plants and trees 
to draw the birds away from neighboring cultivated fruits, etc. 
These suggestions are evidently based upon recommendations of 
the Biological Survey, of which Dr. C. Hart Merriam, brother 
of the author, is chief, and which is carrying on extensive exper- 
iments in this field. The illustrations of some insects and plants 
which are largely eaten by different birds form a main feature of 
this book, and one of real value. Whether the method of bring- 
ing the birds in without any order is a good one is a question of 
individual opinion, as also whether color keys are in fact labor- 
saving devices. For our own part, we think that efforts to 
simplify too much often lead to confusion, and so increase the 
very difficulties it is sought to remove. The statement on pp. 
342 that ‘‘ warblers live exclusively on insects ’’ should be quali- 
fied, although, with the possible exception of the fly catchers, 
they are as a family probably more strictly insectivorous than 
any of our other birds. 
e 
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Young Blood. By E. W. Hornunc. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25. 

An ordinary kind of novel which forces you to read it from 
first page to last is entitled to be spoken of as out of the ordinary. 
This story is decidedly above the common run, and yet its sub- 
ject matter and style have no marked originality. The secret is 
in the vigor of the telling of a story of living interest. An 
English lad leaves his home, that of a moderately rich owner of 
iron works, for a fortune making spell in South Africa. He has 
made little beyond a wealth of experience when he makes up his 
mind to go home and let them celebrate his twenty-first birthday. 
The story opens with his railway trip home; his whirl of emotions 
as he nears the old place and his reckless spending of the last 
shillings he brought with him are spiritedly told. He finds the 
place looking seedy, the house deserted and learns that his father 
is an absconding bankrupt. Now ‘‘ young blood’’ has a chance 
to show itself. How the dumfounded lad picks up his scattered 
wits and works the adventure to a happy conclusion must be 
learnt from the book, and the task will be a pleasure. Few 
recent stories have such a ‘‘ go’’ in them as this has, and the 
very familiarity of the theme and characters gives, in this case, 
a zest which as a rule we do not get by the handling of similar 
everyday subjects. The author is an Australian, but this story 
is wholly English, though, if names and localities were altered 
it might fit any of our communities. It is a pleasure to pro- 
nounce this a thoroughly wholesome and enjoyable novel of real 
life. 

Kk 
Soule’s Dictionary of English Svnonyms. Revised and enlarged by 
GEORGE H. HowIson, LL. D., Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 

Those who use books of this sort have a choice of several 
arrangements, and there is a good deal to be said in favor 
of each. The writer who is stuck in his hunt for the fittest 
expression may consult one of these dictionaries for a particular 
word, which will lead up to the one desired ; or he may fix ona 
general term, covering the idea he wishes to express, and out of 
the omnibus reference comes the very word he could not think of. 
Other books there are which offer groups of allied words, with 
aids to arriving at various shades of meaning, and some diction- 
aries give antonyms, words with their meanings, synonyms and 
opposites. The present arrangement is that of an ordinary 
dictionary, giving all the more important words in the language, 
followed by their synonyms, classified, when necessary, in 
groups. The book contains about four times as many subject 
words as some dictionaries, if we omit their autonyms, which are 
not given in Soule’s. There is much to be learned, profitable 
and interesting, by occasional perusal or frequent use 
of this elaborate work. A cursory glance through its pages 
yields a few points worth noting in future revisions. The word 
sleek is given as synonymous with smoothness and tranquillity, 
but as used of a character it denotes slyness, duplicity, hypocrisy. 
So the word saponaceous, here rendered soapy and nothing 
more, misses the mark. It, too, describes a plausible humbug. 
The word lethal is said to be rare in use, which is scarcely the 
fact. ‘The definition is all right. On the other hand the word 
bowels, poetically used to imply compassion, has been obsolete 
since the end of last century, but is not marked asrare. The 
English slang word flabbergasted is rightly defined as confounded, 
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and mouse proof. Three 
sizes made with 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, 10 feet rope. 
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IMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 


Best device ever 
invented to 
preven t 
and _ eure Colds, Catarrh. 

Consumption, Asthma and all 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public 
speakers and singers for improving voice, 
d stamp for description and testimonials to 


Sen 
Q.HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 

















Silver Dollar Fountain Pen Mailed on re 
g $ } Y Solid 14K Gold Pen. $i ceipt of pric& 


¥ne GEO. 8S. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN & and up 
ward. Siphon feed saves inky fingers. Of or 
mailed prepaid. Beautiful catalogue on request. 

The Parker Pen Co. 70 Mill Street, Jancsville, 
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etc., but its twin term, flummuxed, is not given. Lead the way, 
is given as the reference word with the synonym, go before ; 
while away the time is wrong, the right word is wile. Wedo 
not find the expressive phrase, set the pace, among the dozen or 
two other phrases beginning with set. Neither do we find these 
important words, cad, fad, peacock (though there is jackdaw), 
phased, nor the familiar expression, to forge-ahead, which is 
better worthy of honor than to forge aname. And we offer a 
friendly protest against so excellent a dictionary giving its sanc- 
tion to the abasement of one of the most exquisite words in the 
language by allowing that homely and homeliness are fit syno- 
nyms for plainness, uncomeliness, coarseness. It is time for this 
sacrilege to be shamed out of existence. 


FF 


The Man Who Outlived Himself. By ALBION W. TouRGEE.: New York: 
Fords, Howard& Hulbert. 75 cents. 


We read in the newspapers of worthy citizens, men of busi- 
ness and even an occasional minister, who suddenly disappear 
from their homes and haunts. Sometimes other people’s money 
disappears with them, in which case they seldom come back, but 
sometimes nothing is missing except the model citizen himself, 
and then we read of his return in a few weeks, in a more or less 
dilapidated condition, with a wonderful story about his mind 
having been a complete blank all the time. Judge Tourgée has 
addressed himself to the solution of this rather too common mys- 
tery. For the purposes of fiction he assumes the story to be true 
and credible, which is making a large demand on our capacity 
for faith. His hero disappears after an adventure in Wall street, 
and remains invisible for twelve years. The author’s ingenuity 
makes the man’s mind disappear and virtually die, to come to 
life and the old memories after that long interval. The idea is a 
bold one, carried out very effectively, not without a pleasant 
flavor despite its essential gloominess. It makes a capital story 
in one of the few remaining fiction mines not yet worked out. 
With it are two other stories, ‘‘ Poor Joel Pike,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Grave of Tante Angelique,’’ worthy of the author’s reputation as 
a master in depicting scenes and characters racy of the South. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Not England, but a handful of commercial literary men, 
must be credited with the discovery of a live, young, heaven- 
sent, real poet. Awfully hard as it is on the noble army of verse 
spinners, the world of poetry-lovers cannot but hope the news 
is true. A literary London paper picked out Stephen Phillips as 
the worthiest of recent poetry writers to wear its laureate wreath 
and pocket its laureate guerdon of a hundred guineas. An 
enterprising London publisher has floated his little book upon 
the ocean of public fancy. A shrewd London actor-manager has 
commissioned the new poet—who has been, or still is, an actor, 
to write an ideal drama. If this threefold cord does not lift 
Stephen Phillips into immorality what can? Nowadays proud- 
modest genius has to stoop to conquer popularity, which means, 
of course, immortality pro tempore. 


* 


The work of this writer is far from living up to the level 
of his interested friends’ laudations. Still it is notable as the 
product of a man of thirty, whose Muse must necessarily 
have been fettered by the conditions of his . -profession. 
Allowing for this adverse influence there is much to 
respect in his work. He thinks, and thinks his own thoughts, 
and has the strength to let them clothe themselves in the garb 
that best suits them, not aping the fashions of others. This of 
itself gives promise of power.- His themes, too, are graver, and 
their treatment simpler, than is usual in men of his years. 
Some of his pieces have a strong suggestion of a true poet, greatly 
neglected by this generation, George Crabbe. Others smack of 
familiar pieces, but it is unfair to expect absolute isolation of style 
from young or old at this time of day. The following little 
piece, which we quote from Literature, would arrest atten- 
tion, and might puzzle guessers into putting it down to one of 
the greater names, perhaps to Blake. 


EARTH-BOUND. 


Though from the body I am past, 
To the Earth I am bound fast ; 
Immortal voices cail me low 

I may not go; 

But like a bird out of the night 
Beat ever in on this warm light. 


I heard an angel say 

‘*Come away !’’ 

I answered “ Let me bide 

‘Where I have died ; 

‘* Near to the blowing grass and Sun, 
‘* Where I have run.” 

And then I said, 

‘**Tis dreary to be dead, 

‘And watch the budding lane, 

‘* And hear the rain: 

‘* To pine about the green, 

‘* And haunt the sheen. 

‘“O rare, rare, 

‘* Are human faces, human hair !”’ 
Spirit am I, but cannot yet 

Go from these ancient pastures wet ; 
Though from the body I am past, 
To the Earth [ am bound fast.’’ 
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Campaign Bargains. 


One year ago, we had only two hundred members, to-day over five 
thousand are enrolled. Each member gets his papers and magazines at 
wholesale price, saving from 50 cents to $10 per year. Annual membership §1 
You receive free sample copies of all kinds of papers during the year. 


SPECIAL MARCH BARGAIN. 


* Send us at once $2 and we will give you an annual membership and will 
send you from date to Oct. ro, 1898 the following papers: 
The American. 
Peoples’ Party Paper ( Watson). 
Chicago Express. 
Missouri World. 
Southern Mercury. 

You would pay singly for this combination over $3, but if you order now, 
you will get 150 copies or 5 copies per week of the 5 leading reform papers. 
They are the best printed. Send in your order to-day. Other bargains in 
other combinations, 


National Paper Club, 
Mmm. ATLANTA, GA. 
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To keep our great factory 
busy, and introduce early our splen- 
did ’98 models we have concluded to 
make a marvelous offer direct to the rider. 
* For 30 days we will sell samples of our 
swell ’98 bicycles at net cost to manufac- 
ture and will ship, C. O. D. on approval 
to any address on receipt of the nominal 
sum of $1.00 (if west of Denver, $5). This @ 
deposit is merely to show good faith on purchaser’s 
part; if you don’t want tosend money in advance, send 
your express agent's guaranty for charges one way and 
we will pay them the other if you don’t want the wheel. 
PPP PPP PIPPI P PPE 
SIBERIAN. Highest grade, embodying every late improve- 
ment of value, 1% inch imported tubing, flush 
joints, improved two-piece cranks, arch crown, large detachable 
sprockets, handsomest finish and decorations, Morgan & Wright, 
quick repair tires, single or double tube, high grade equip- 
ment. Special price on sample......-.... 62 cee seee ee cece eee ee eens seen et eens cone ceenee $29.00. 
j PPP PPP PP PPP PPP 
6s Asplendid machine, equal to any for service and easy running. Best 1% inch 
*. seamless tubing, two piece cranks, arch crown, detachable sprockets, finely 
finished and decorated, Morgan & Wright, quick repair tires, single or double tube, 


high grade equipment. Our special sample price........... ee seeeees 24.00. 
weeeeneeeeeneneem=s. 


RLO T Best medium grade for 1898. 14 inch tubing, striped and decorated, arch 
y crown, dust-proof bearings, ball retainers, best Indiana or New 
Brunswick tires, standard equipment. Special price on sample 
NOTE. Choice of Color, Style, Height of Frame, Gear, etc. Fully Guaranteed. 


You will be surprised at the appearance and quality of these wheels. Don’t wait, order 
now while this offer is open. Prices will be muc nighet soon. You can make Big Mone 
as our Agent, selling for us. We give our agents choice of cash, the free use of a sample 
wheel, or gift of a wheel, according to work done. 


Do You Want Cheap Wheels? 


f1 1 1897 model wheels of vari kes and 
Re ES cite mere at cll bate em 612.00 to $16.00. 


Wheels Slightly Used, Modern Types, - ~- $8.00 to $12.00. 


Onur business and reputation are known throughont the country. References, any of the 
express companies, or any bank in Chicago. Art Catalogue free. Secure agency at once. 


The J. L. Mead Cycle Co., = Chicago. 


Ou CRAND OFFER 00 : 














